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How Good Earnings for the Telephone Company 


Benefit the Telephone User 


Good earnings provide both 
the incentive and the means for 
better telephone service and 
greater value. 


But if earnings are low, and all 
energies and judgments must be 
directed to meet the pressing 
needs of the moment, it becomes 
impossible to do the best for the 
long run. 


For a practical illustration, 
let’s take a telephone engineer 
who is figuring out what size 
telephone cable should be in- 
stalled to serve a growing 


neighborhood. 


He knows it must serve 200 
homes right away. He’s reason- 
ably sure also that in another 
couple of years perhaps 200 
more homes will want service. 
Putting in a cable today that is 
big enough to serve all 400 
homes will cost more at the start. 


However, putting in a smaller 
cable today that will serve only 
200, and another of equal size 
two years later, will cost a lot 
more in the end. 


What will the engineer do? 


If the company is pinched for 
money, he’ll have to put in the 
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smaller cable, even though this 
will be more expensive in the 
long run. 


But if the company is in good 
financial shape— 


If it can readily get the capi- 
tal required for the big cable— 


And if the general level of 
earnings justifies absorbing the 
temporarily higher cost of the 
larger cable until the time when 
its full capacity is utilized— 

Then the engineer will decide 
to go ahead with the larger 
cable. Over the years this will 
save money for both the com- 


pany and telephone users, and 
produce the best service. 


Telephone people are called 
on to make decisions like this, 
day in and day out. In all these 
decisions good earnings are es- 
sential to assure the greatest 
economy and progress. 

There is nothing to justify the 
philosophy that keeping telephone 
earnings low is the way to insure 
low rates. 

Such a policy, by limiting prog- 
ress and long-range economies, 
leads inevitably to poorer service 
ata higher price than the customer 
would otherwise have to pay. 
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Sputniks and the Educational 
Crisis in America 


By THOMAS N. BONNER 


. . » We are so busy with the urgent that we have no time for the important. 


these days to comment that this 

is a time of ferment without 
parallel in the history >of American 
education, unless it was the stormy 
days of the great common-school 
debate over a century ago. Like the 
Jacksonian era in education, ours too 
is an exciting, adventurous time for 
educators who have decisions to make 
which demand boldness, conviction, 
and understanding. Now is a mag- 
nificent opportunity for statesman- 
ship: Our people, newspapers, and 
politicians are looking to the nation’s 
educators and almost imploring them 
to come up with a program and tell 
them what must be done. It is also 
a dangerous time for education and 
we must guard against the already 
manifest tendency to follow rather 
than to lead an aroused public opinion. 
We must be careful of impulsive 
decisions and wholesale changes which 
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are not given the most careful and 
deliberate consideration; above all, we 
must overcome the deep-rooted Amer- 
ican tendency to act without analysis, 
to tinker without understanding, to 
look for remedies before we under- 
stand the problem. The deep dis- 
satisfaction with education arises from 
three separate yet intermingling 
sources. 

First in point of time are the ser- 
ious criticisms of educational theory 
and practice coming from those who 
feel strongly that our school curricu- 
lums no longer support the traditional, 
liberal objective of education—the 
cultivation of the mind so that it may 
make wise choices among conflicting 
values. These critics, both professional 
and lay, have charged that a deep and 
pervasive anti-intellectualism has in- 
vaded the curriculum of our schools, 
disparaged traditional learning, made 
a cult of mediocrity, turned our 
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teachers into discussion leaders and 
amiable nonentities, and sought to 
remake society in the image of its 
own utopian social philosophy. Paul 
Woodring, in his recent brilliant and 
impartial analysis of the whole ques- 
tion, 4 Fourth of a Nation, admits the 
justice of many of these charges and 
calls for a thorough reform of our 
educational system which would 
restore the dignity of learning and 
give to our able minds the same 
accolade which our schools and col- 
leges give to able-bodied players on 
the football field or able performers 
on the dramatic stage. 

The second cause of ferment is the 
anticipated increase in the size of our 
student bodies in schools and colleges 
and the acute financial crisis which 
will accompany it. University presi- 
dents, college committees, learned 
societies, and the great foundations 
have been wrestling with this problem 
for the past decade and have proposed 
a welter of plans and experiments 
which must inevitably involve many 
changes in the instruction and cur- 
riculums of our schools. 

As if these were not enough prob- 
lems for one generation of educators, 
along came Sputnik, long before the 
first two sources of ferment had 
stopped bubbling. For several years 
independent observers have been 
warning us about what the Soviets 
were doing in education, especially in 
science education, but they were cry- 
ing in the wilderness until October 4, 
1957, when the Russians punctured 
our magnificent conceit by making it 
clear that in a number of related areas 
of basic scientific research and applied 
technology they have already out- 
distanced us. 

Now, once more, informed observers 
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and scientists are warning us that we 
may have seen only the beginning, 
that it is not only in basic physics but 
in oceanography, certain fields of 
biology, medicine, and perhaps still 
other scientific fields that the Russians 
have overtaken, or will overtake, and 
outdistance us. Virtually all of the 
soothing voices in the past several 
months which have minimized the 
danger belong to politicians, journal- 
ists, educators, or observers with no 
special knowledge of science. Who 
are the Jeremiahs today? They are 
the men who know most about and 
are best able to evaluate the threat 
which confronts us. Mr. Teller, cer- 
tainly one of the most knowledgeable 
and moderate of the scientists who 
have commented, testified emphati- 
cally that it will take us a minimum of 
ten years of hard work at full speed 
before we can hope to draw abreast 
of the Soviets in basic scientific 
research and knowledge affecting 
missile and rocket development. 

Think of what this means at a time 
when both sides concede that only a 
parity of basic weapons has thus far 
prevented the cold war stalemate 
from erupting into a war which will 
probably doom Western civilization. 
Science and education have now 
become the main battleground of the 
cold war. It is upon education that 
the fate of our way of life depends. 
It means that the outcome of a third 
world war may be decided in the 
classroom. 

What the Russians have done in 
education is nothing very mysterious; 
they have simply prized brains. They 
have taken the traditional European 
educational system, thrown it open 
to all who could profit from it, and 
provided mammoth incentives to 
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excel. In the German Gymnasium 
today, the graduate has several years 
of physics and chemistry, mathe- 
matics to calculus, and two foreign 
languages (one of them studied for 
six to eight years). The Russians 
thus have no monopoly on this kind 
of education. What they have done 
is to broaden the base and eliminate 
the class and aristocratic aspects of 
the traditional European plan. They 
have stolen the Jeffersonian dream 
from under our noses. Jefferson had 
in mind for Virginia a rigid, tough, 
competitive European educational sys- 
tem from elementary school through 
the university open to all who 
could profit from it, regardless of 
wealth or family status. Since then, 


we have decided that democracy in 
education means the same amount of 
basic education for all regardless of 
ability and, if rigid studies in basic 
disciplines such as mathematics, sci- 


ence, and history are beyond the 
reach of many, then the curriculum 
must be adjusted to meet the needs 
of those not capable of profiting from 
these studies. The Russians, how- 
ever, have believed with Jefferson 
that a high-quality, university-prepar- 
atory education should be open to all 
who can profit from it, and the 
incentives are clearly there to make 
everyone compete who is at all 
capable. Those not capable of suc- 
ceeding in this program, as throughout 
Europe, are taught separately the 
rudiments of communication and a 
trade, with a liberal dose of Marxism 
thrown in. 


OW I do not believe that we 
are going to turn back to 
Jefferson’s dream. I do not believe 
that we could, even if we wanted to. 
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What, then, is the solution? The 
answer does not lie, I think, in 
wholesale “‘curriculum tinkering,” or 
in adding courses or requirements in 
science and mathematics. Excellent 
instruction in these subjects has been 
available for years in our colleges 
and universities and to the majority 
of students in our high schools. The 
statistics which show that one-third 
or one-fourth of our high schools do 
not offer certain kinds of courses are 
misleading since this one-third or one- 
fourth usually represent low-enroll- 
ment, rural schools. Such figures are 
cited by those who want to use the 
third pressure (Sputnik) to arouse 
the public to do something about the 
first—the trends in education—which 
concerns them most. Even in my 
own time in high school and college, 
which was not so very long ago, the 
courses, teachers, and incentives for 
work in science were there; yet only 
a fraction of the ablest minds were 
attracted to science and a still smaller 
fraction of these are now doing 
fundamental work—research, study, 
or teaching—in any scientific field. 
Of the outstanding members of my 
own high-school class who went into 
science from one of the best high 
schools in New York State, a majority 
graduated from college with degrees 
in science; yet I know that one is 
now a physician, one owns his own 
chemical manufacturing company, one 
sells chemical equipment to industry, 
one is a sales executive in a firm 
producing electronic equipment, and 
only one is now doing anything 
fundamental in science as a teacher 
and researcher in chemistry. 

It has been and is now funda- 
mentally a question of incentives, 
values, and goals, and no amount of 
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curriculum tinkering is going to change 
that. It may be that some college 
professors and administrators have en- 
couraged this trend in our society 
by stripping the creative mind in 
science and the arts of its glamor in 
their desire to convince practical- 
minded board members and com- 
munities that they are not living in 
ivory towers and that the values of 
the market place are their values as 
well. Basically, however, the prob- 
lem is not of the educators’ making 
and in free America, where facilities, 
wealth, talent, and genius exist in 
proportions equal to those of any 
nation on earth, the scholar and the 
scientist have ranked far down the list 
in prestige, applause, and material 
rewards. 

This is and always has been a 
problem not only for the scientist 
but for all engaged in serious study 
and creative work in America. I 


spent a year as a guest professor at a 
German university and nothing im- 
pressed me more than the contrast in 
status and acceptance of the scholar 


and the intellectual. There can be 
no greater qualification for a career of 
public service in Germany, for exam- 
ple, than an advanced degree or the 
title of professor, which is never lost 
though the individual is no longer 
teaching. The German government 
and foreign service in their policy- 
making posts are dominated by those 
with Doctors’ degrees and the Chan- 
cellor is always referred to as “Dr. 
Adenauer,” while the president of the 
Federal Republic is always introduced 
as “Professor Heuss.” This does not 
mean, of course, that Germany has 
any better government because of its 
reverence for the learned man, but it 
does mean that there is a powerful 
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incentive to excel and advance in all 
branches of learning. 


HAT this all means, I believe, 

is that our real problem is not 
the training of scientists but the 
matrix in which scientists and scholars 
grow. The great job confronting us 
today is not to reform the curriculum 
from within but to reduce the 
pressures on it from without. This is 
not a job for educators alone. We 
all have a vital mission to educate the 
public, not telling people what they 
want to hear (as is so often done), but 
saying what must be said if we are 
to survive: that American thinking 
about the creative individual, the 
leader in science and scholarship (the 
Germans, incidentally, have only one 
word for science and scholarship, 
which seems to me to be correct), art 
and politics, must be fundamentally 
reoriented. 

We Americans have been terribly 
confused about this matter of goals 
and values and the réle of leadership 
in a democracy. If anyone thinks 
that this problem of confusion in 
values is confined to our thinking 
about science and scientists, let him 
examine the behavior of American 
Army prisoners of war in Korea. Here 
the tranquilizing statements of those 
not close to the problem have blurred 
the catastrophic implications of this 
behavior for our way of life and the 
values we thought we held dear. For 
the almost unbearable fact, in its 
implications more sinister than Sput- 
nik, is that large numbers of Ameri- 
cans had not the most elementary 
understanding of loyalty, democracy, 
or their system of government; that 
they showed no courage, no mercy 
toward their fellow prisoners; and 
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they died like flies (38 per cent) 
without a hand being laid on them. 
They were morally corrupted and 
compromised by ingenious Chinese 
inquisitors until they lost the will to 
live. The report by William L. White 
and the reports of an Army psychia- 
trist and other observers on this 
behavior make for the most shocking 
revelations of our time and should be 
“must” reading for all Americans, 
especially for educators. The Chinese 
communists acted simply on their own 
political and psychological analysis of 
the American soldier. Let me quote 
part of it, remembering that this was 
not written as propaganda but written 
by Chinese for Chinese in breaking 
down the American prisoners: 


The American soldier has weak loyal- 
ties: to his family, his community, his 
country, his religion, and to his fellow 
soldier. His concept of right and wrong 
is hazy. He is basically materialistic and 
he is an opportunist. By himself he 
feels insecure and frightened. . . . He is 
ignorant of social values, social conflicts, 
and tensions. There is little or no knowl- 
edge or understanding, even among 
American university graduates, of U. S. 
political history and philosophy; the 
federal, state, and community organiza- 
tions; states and civil rights, freedoms, 
safeguards and how these allegedly oper- 
ate within his own decadent system. He 
is exceedingly insular and provincial with 
little or no idea of the problems and the 
aims of what he contemptuously describes 
as “foreigners” and their countries.! 


If Sputnik has far-reaching implica- 
tions for science teaching in America, 
then I submit that this has equally 
devastating implications for humani- 
ties and social-science teaching and 


1Recording of a speech by Major Meyer, an 
Army Psychiatrist with experience in Korea, on 
file in the AF-ROTC office, University of Omaha. 


our whole educational program from 
top to bottom. 

Ours, I repeat, is a crisis of values. 
We must decide whether our very 
ablest and most dedicated people will 
be told that teaching or selling hard- 
ware is more important to our way of 
life. We must act, rather than give 
lip service to the idea that our 
teachers, scientists, intellectuals, and 
political leaders are the most impor- 
tant people in our society. For a 
generation in the colleges we in 
education have been afraid to say so, 
and by not saying so have convinced 
our students that we do not believe in 
the importance of our own mission. 
And when we have found an able and 
conscientious professor of chemistry, 
economics, or government, we have 
all too often made an administrator 
of him to be able to hold him rather 
than pay him the salary to keep him 
in the classroom where nine times out 
of ten he would prefer to remain 
anyway. 


ATHER than change the cur- 

riculum in the hope that this 
will cause more scientists to blossom, 
let us adopt a tough, fighting insist- 
ence upon creating a new climate of 
values in our schools—a_ serious 
climate. These are sick and desperate 
times. Not only do we confront the 
supreme military crisis of our history 
but the intellectuals of the Western 
world speak with one voice of pessi- 
mism about the soul of our civiliza- 
tion: Barth and Niebuhr have stripped 
away the hollow optimism of liberal 
Christianity; existentialist philoso- 
phers, the most vital of our age, have 
abandoned the traditional social ethics 
of the West; historians such as 
Toynbee, infinitely more learned than 
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most, see an inevitable political as 
well as moral collapse without heroic 
measures; sociologists and writers 
such as David Riesman and William 
H. Whyte have made it clear that 
most of us are impelled in decision- 
making by forces outside ourselves 
toward a new and dangerous con- 
formity. 

Contrast this with the vacuousness 
of the intellectual life of most of our 
colleges and universities. When we 
should be straining for understanding, 
steeling our wills and minds to 
combat this intellectual chaos, the 
vast majority of our students are 
blithely unaware of a world of ideas 
that may one day penetrate their 
secure world in devastating fashion 
and far too many of our faculty have 
no clear idea of or even interest in the 
most important thought and ideas of 
the twentieth century. The whole of 
our world, for many of us in education, 


is made up of an endless round of 
decisions, committee meetings, and 
busywork, like any group of business 
executives, with little or no time for 


reading and serious thought. We are 
so busy with the urgent that we have 
no time for the important. 

This must be changed for faculty, 
students, and administrators. It is 
primarily a job for the administrators, 
who in the vast majority of our 
colleges and smaller universities, and 
in all of the high schools, set the 
intellectual tone for the academic 
community. To the extent that they 
show concern with ideas, books, 
research, and serious intellectual pur- 
suits the faculty will reflect this 
concern and pass it on to their 
students. 

In attempting to create a new 
climate of values our schools and 
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colleges must themselves show a deep 
respect for learning. Mr. Teller says 
that we shall not beat the Russians 
in the scientific race until we get as 
excited over a Nobel Prize winner as 
over a world-series winner, until we 
can admire a “good play” in science 
and scholarship as genuinely as in 
football. I checked the background 
of the nine men cited as our leading 
scientists in Time magazine several 
weeks ago. Every single one of them 
came from an atmosphere of deep 
and sincere respect for learning and 
scholarship. Several of them were 
born and trained in Europe; one, Mr. 
Oppenheimer, the son of immigrants, 
went back to Géttingen for his Ph.D.; 
several were Jews, than whom no 
group in the West has shown deeper 
respect for education and learning; at 
least half of them were the sons of 
prominent scientists or scholars. Our 
schools and colleges must approach 
this kind of environment if real 
learning is to thrive. Nothing so 
shrivels intellectual endeavor as an 
atmosphere in which sports, clubs, 
bands, dramatics, and social life bring 
more prestige and respect than aca- 
demic excellence. Where this has 
happened, educators have either in- 
vited it or surrendered to it. 

Another thing that administrators 
may do to increase respect for learning 
is to end the false dichotomy between 
research and teaching. It has been 
an unwritten assumption among edu- 
cational administrators for the past 
two or three decades that these are 
two different kinds of activity. 
Nowhere in the world does such a 
wide gulf separate the classroom 
teacher from the scholar in the same 
field who is on the cutting edge of new 
learning. I have personally never 
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known an able, serious teacher who 
was not sufficiently interested in 
something to want to investigate it 
and to report his findings to his 
colleagues. Certainly no daring or 
creative minds will be stimulated in 
the classroom of a man who has not 
himself experienced the real thrill, the 
excitement, and the enthusiasm of a 
life devoted to scholarship. This 
dichotomy between the researcher 
and the teacher, incidentally, is un- 
known in the European university. 
We had a visitor to our campus last 
year from All Soul’s College at Oxford 
University who surprised many when 
he said that he taught no classes at 
all since All Soul’s was not a “‘teach- 
ing” college. We must learn to 
encourage our own scholars and teach- 
ers along this direction and trust 
them sufficiently to believe that time 
released from teaching or other duties 
will be of real benefit in the long run. 


Our schools and colleges must also 
do more than they have to encourage 
a critical habit of mind. Comment 
need hardly be made on the oft-cited 
educational implications of public 
taste in motion pictures, television, 


and radio. Ours is an age which 
relies more on advertising than quality 
to sell commercial goods; more money 
is spent annually on advertising than 
on research to improve the quality of 
the things we buy. Americans spend 
more on sensational magazines than 
on cancer research, more by far on 
cosmetics than on books, more on 
night clubs than on salaries for college 
teachers. What does all this mean? 
It should suggest that our judgment, 
our capacity for weighing values one 
against the other, is somehow not 
functioning. It is a failure of critical 
thought which has become more 
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rather than less marked as our 
educational level has risen. Although 
our schools and colleges are not 
responsible for our warped sense of 
values (but are themselves the victims 
of it), nevertheless, only in our schools 
is there the time, talent, detachment, 
and opportunity to do something 
about it. 

Finally, the climate of our schools 
must be actuated by enthusiasm. 
Enthusiasm has become almost un- 
fashionable in academic work. People 
seem a little bit suspicious of anyone 
who is so in love with his work that 
he is enthusiastic about it. This, 
too, is fatal to the kind of rejuvenation 
of serious study that we are concerned 
about. I have been struck by the 
almost pathetic interest of students 
in anyone who believes something, 
who is interested enough in his subject 
to get excited about it, and who acts 
as though what he is doing or saying 
is important. As I recall my own 
experience as a student, I know that 
I would not now be teaching history 
were it not for the infectious enthu- 
siasm of one of the great teachers of 
history in this nation, who entitled 
his presidential address to the Ameri- 
can Historical Association in 1956 
““We Shali Gladly Teach.” 


HE kind of climate I have 

described would put an end to 
the childish war in the universities 
between the academicians and the 
educators over teacher training. Let 
serious and critical scholars from both 
sides go to work in an atmosphere of 
deep respect for learning and a sense 
of the crisis which confronts us. They 
must inevitably come to the kind of 
solution on teacher certification and 
preparation which was reached at the 
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University of Omaha a year ago. The 
faculty has agreed to disagree upon 
educational theory but has concluded 
that teacher preparation is a joint 
responsibility gladly shared by aca- 
demic scholars and education special- 
ists. Subject-matter preparation and 
one of the recommendations for 
approval for a teacher certificate come 
from representatives of the subject- 
matter fields. Furthermore, depart- 
mental representatives share in the 
actual classroom supervision of prac- 
tice teachers in their fields. Faculty 
members understand and have con- 
fidence in each other and there is 
surprisingly little criticism of ‘‘educa- 
tionists” and educational offerings 
once the liberal-arts departments have 
been given a share of direct responsi- 
bility for training teachers. 

In the kind of climate I envisage 
for our colleges and universities, all 
remedial courses would ultimately be 
eliminated. If we make the univer- 
sity a place of serious learning and 
accord respect and prestige to those 
most successful in showing intellectual 
leadership, the student requiring all 
sorts of remedial work will become 
discouraged and quickly go elsewhere. 
In the German university where I 
taught, not a single examination was 
given to first-year students, yet a 
third of them dropped out by the end 
of the year. Not one of them was 
required to go. They recognized that 
they were out of their element. If 
our colleges and universities could be 
imbued with the same seriousness of 
purpose, if students were responsible 
for meeting qualifications for all 
university courses, there would be no 
need to raise entrance requirements or 
to fail a single student. Nor would en- 
rollment applications necessarily fall. 
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In the environment I foresee, every 
student would want and get a thor- 
ough background in natural science, 
social science, and the humanities. 
The need for science courses for 
every student is clear, not only to 
produce more scientists but to create 
a public which understands science. 
Likewise the social sciences and the 
entire liberal-arts program will be 
neglected at our peril. The confusion 
of basic values and goals, the lack 
of understanding of Western tradi- 
tions of freedom and democracy, our 
vagueness about what makes our won- 
derfully productive economic system 
tick, our woeful ignorance of foreign 
languages—these conditions cry out 
for more, not less liberal education. 
The time will come when our students 
in business, engineering, and the 
applied arts will be seen to need a 
liberal education as thorough and rigor- 
ous as that of the arts-college graduate. 
I would, then, take today’s popular 
outcry for more emphasis on one 
branch of the liberal arts, natural 
science, and revise it to call for a 
general renaissance of liberal-arts 
study throughout the length and 
breadth of our educational system. 
To the historian, our lack of a sense of 
historical perspective, our present 
ignorance of the non-Western world, 
our often unstable reactions to a crisis 
which will last many lifetimes, all call 
for the sustaining strength of a sense of 
history. 

Finally, our colleges, universities, 
and high schools of the future will be 
unashamedly and proudly concerned 
with the gifted. We will cease group- 
ing them with the handicapped and 
defective as abnormal or problem 
children and recognize them as the 

[Continued on page 232] 


An Experiment with Oral 
Examinations 


By IRVING MORRISSETT 


Used in Undergraduate Courses to Compete with the Written 
Examination—Essay and Objective 


sary part of formal education, 

but they have their dreary 
aspects for both student and teacher. 
Students go through a period of 
frantic preparation—conning frater- 
nity files, “‘psyching” the professor, 
and chain-smoking into the wee 
hours—ending in an orgy of frenzied 
writing. Teachers must cope with 
the results of the process—a formi- 
dable stack of papers covered with 
illegible scrawls which must somehow 
be transmuted into neat letter marks. 

In an effort to reduce some of the 
uncertainties and unpleasantness of 
this procedure the writer has sub- 
stituted oral for written examinations 
in several undergraduate courses 
during the past year. The results so 
far have been promising. 

Polls of students’ reactions show a 
definite preference for the oral exami- 
nations. Even more important, most 
of the students who took them 
believe that they learned more from 
the process itself than they learn 
from written tests. Personally I have 
enjoyed the live contact with stu- 
dents, which is in sharp contrast to 
my feeling about the dead process of 
marking papers. I have felt that the 
system gives a clearer picture of each 
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student’s knowledge of the course; 
and it seems to be cheat-proof 
and almost _bluff-proof—considera- 
tions which, unfortunately, are impor- 
tant in most large universities. 

The main drawbacks of the method 
are the additional time required— 
actually not a great deal more than 
grading comparable written tests— 
and the mechanics of scheduling. 
These difficulties are not serious 
enough to dampen my own enthusiasm 
for continuing the experiment. 

The oral examinations were used 
in two courses, Government and 
Business and Business Cycles, during 
one summer session and two regular 
semesters. The size of the classes 
varied from a dozen to forty, and 
most of the students were Juniors 
and Seniors. I use a process of group 
examinations: four students are ex- 
amined in a group, for a period of one 
hour. There are three such examina- 
tions in each semester. As the course 
progresses review questions are dis- 
tributed, from 100 to 1Ifg0 in a 
semester. This is not an essential 
part of the oral procedure, but it has 
proved very useful both to students 
and to myself. 

I begin an examination by asking 
one of the four students to answer a 
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particular review question or some 
variant or combination of review 
questions. When he has completed 
his answer, I ask a second student to 
supplement the first answer, and then 
I ask the third and fourth students for 
additional comments. Sometimes, but 
not very frequently, the original 
question is exhausted before it reaches 
the third or fourth student. More 
often, the first and second students 
ask for an opportunity to add to their 
answers after the question has been 
all around the group. After the first 
question has been exhausted, or 
carried far enough, another question 
is asked, until each student in the 
group has a chance to make the first 
response to at least one question 
during the examination. The number 
of questions covered is seldom more 
than six or seven, and many times it 
is only four. 

The use of group rather than 
individual oral examinations is not 
merely a time-saving device. Fifteen- 
minute tests given individually would 
consume no more of the teacher’s 
time; but they would not relax 
tensions as well as the group tests, 
nor would they enable students to 
learn from each other. 

As the examination proceeds I 
make notations, using a system that 
evolved during the first semester or 
two of experiment. A letter mark is 
assigned for each answer to each 
question as the response is made; 
since responses usually have both a 
qualitative and a quantitative dimen- 
sion, the weighting of the answer is 
indicated roughly by the physical 
size of the letter mark. A_ small 
A— may indicate, for example, that 
the question was nearly exhausted by 
the time it reached the student, but 
that he handled the remaining sub- 
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stance of the question well. If a 
student makes a second comment on 
a question, after all other students 
have responded, he is given a second 
letter mark—usually, although not 
necessarily, one with a small weight. 
A dash indicates that there was little 
or nothing left for a student to say on 
a particular question. A zero indicates 
that a student was unable to get 
started on a question, whereas an F 
shows that he was able to start 
talking about a question but handled 
it very poorly. Before an examina- 
tion is over, I usually can assign a 
tentative mark for the entire exami- 
nation opposite each student’s name. 
These are subject to change up to the 
end of the hour, but it often happens 
that the final mark can be written 
down halfway through. 

At first I felt some uncertainty 
about how to assign marks, but after 
a semester of practice I was more 
confident about their accuracy than 
I had ever been about assigning 
marks on written tests. (I might 
add that my confidence in the accuracy 
of marks on written tests has never 
been high.) 

My credence in marks given on oral 
examinations depends in part on the 
ever present opportunity of asking, 
“Could you tell us more clearly what 
you mean by ‘bilateral ; oligopoly,’ 
Mr. Smith?” On written tests it is 
often difficult to know what combina- 
tion of poor composition, ignorance, 
and tension produced a clearly unsat- 
isfactory answer; or what combination 
of knowledge, slickness, and bluff 
contributed to an almost satisfactory 
answer. Let me illustrate. In reply 
to the question, “Evaluate the success 
of antitrust enforcement in the United 
States,” a student answered in part 
(but with no further elaboration on 
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this particular point): 

The true success of antitrust cannot be 

pictured unless the numerous influences 
which block the enforcement of anti- 
trust are taken into account. 
Should this correct but exceedingly 
thin statement make a positive, nega- 
tive, or zero contribution to the mark 
on the question? In an oral examina- 
tion, the teacher could discover what 
knowledge, if any, lay behind the 
assertion. 

Another answer to the same ques- 
tion, quoted in full, was: 

The critics say that antitrust has put 
down government sponsored cartels on 
U. S. basis. They have succeeded in 
reducing tying contracts, price restric- 
tions, and eliminated the concentration 
of big business. Out of the 100 biggest 
corporations in 1900 there are only 
twenty left. The critics say that it has 
been slow but effective. 


A teacher of English composition 


probably would have little doubt 
about how this question should be 
graded; but how can a teacher of 
economics, concerned more with the 


substance than the form, know 
whether the answer reflects complete 
ignorance and confusion or merely 
low-caliber preparation coupled with 
great haste? The actual mark as- 
signed on this question was D-, 
which roughly represented the mid- 
point of my range of doubts. In an 
oral examination, it might have been 
possible to assign a flat F, a more 
respectable D, or even a C, with a 
smaller margin of doubt. 


TUDENTS’ reactions to the ex- 
periment, obtained by both formal 
and informal methods, have for the 
most part been favorable. In one 
class a short questionnaire was dis- 
tributed shortly after all students had 
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had their first oral of the course. One 
of the questions, intended to be an 
open-ended query to get the students’ 
strongest responses to the procedure, 
was “What was your single most 
outstanding reaction to the examina- 
tion, after it was over?” Five 
of the 36 replies merely showed relief 
that the examination was over. Of 
the remaining 31 answers, 23 were 
generally favorable and 8 expressed 
some criticism or misgivings. The 
following replies were typical of the 
favorable responses: 


“Novelty and informality. A pleasant 
change of pace.” 

“T should have studied more in detail not 
just get familiar with topics. I like 
oral examinations better than written 
exams.” 

“Very pleasant way to take an examina- 
tion provided you have studied for it.” 

“Tt can get much more involved than a 
written exam. Although not as many 
questions are covered, those that are 
covered are done so much more 
thoroughly than on a written exam. 
Also, you can learn more through the 
test.” 

“TI enjoyed it, I learned from it, and I 
think it was a new and very beneficial 
experience. All the tests won’t be 
written in the future, they will be 
oral and on the spot.” 

“My greatest satisfaction resulted from 
what I learned during the examination 
which involved everyone participating 
in the discussion and hashing out the 
main ideas.” 

“Tt seemed to be a much fairer method 
of determining a person’s knowledge of 
the subject-matter. There also seems 
to be less tension.” 

“Very comprehensive—it covered the 
field very thoroughly.” 


Some of the unfavorable responses 
were: 


“In general it seemed as if the fourth 
man had the most difficult time giving 
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an acceptable answer. The high points 
were covered by the first three.” 

“Not being able to tell if I had answered 
the questions correctly and if they 
were answered completely.” 

“Tt was difficult for me to interpret the 
questions as they were intended. Also, 
I couldn’t go back and see what I 
said when I lost my trend of thought 
and this would cause an excess of 
rambling.” 

“T should have tried to comprehend the 
over-all picture the book gave instead 
of trying to pick out specific parts. I 
was also more nervous during the 
examination than I would have been 
for a written one.” 

“Tt seemed to me that oral exams were a 
good method of testing but that it was 
possible for someone to get an unfair 
grade, depending upon the degree of 
hardness of the questions.” 


The following replies were given 
to an open-ended question about 
orals, in questionnaires distributed at 
the end of a course: 


“Atmosphere of orals is much better. 
You don’t have to write frantically 
for an hour and you can smoke or 
drink coffee and relax a little. It 
gives time to think also.” 

“IT was scared to death on the first oral 
but eagerly anticipated the second. I 
like them.” 

“Oral exams get more from me in an 
hour than I could write in a day.” 

“I want to comment on how well I like 
oral exams. They, at least to me, 
require much more studying than the 
written, but are worth it. You learn 
while you are taking the exam; it isn’t 
as much of a mechanical process.” 

“The testing procedure was the most 
valuable experience in the course, for 
in my case it developed an over-all 
knowledge of the course matter, not a 
situation of commitment to memory.” 

“Oral examinations helped me in two 
ways. In one way, they gave me self- 
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confidence. Secondly, they assured 
me the knowledge of the material. 
This practice should be continued in 
the future.” 


O TEST a number of the char- 

acteristics suggested in the re- 
sponses just quoted, a multiple-choice 
questionnaire was administered at 
the end of several courses. The 
percentages given later are based on 
the responses of 93 students in three 
classes. Questions and responses in- 
dicating general attitudes toward the 
oral examinations were: 


Oral examinations (as given in this 
course) are: 
More pleasant than written exam- 
inations: 


Uncertain; probably agree 

Uncertain; probably disagree 

Disagree 

More difficult to take than written 
examinations: 


Agree. 
Uncertain; probably agree 
Uncertain; probably disagree. . 


The students’ opinions of the effects 
of the oral examinations on study and 
learning, as reported in the replies to 
the questionnaires, were classified as 
follows: 


Students can learn more from taking 
oral examinations . . . than they can 


from taking written examinations: 
Per Cent 


Agree. 
Uncertain; probably agree 
Uncertain; probably disagree...... 1 
Disagree 
Students have to study harder to take 
oral examinations than they do, to 


take written examinations: 
Per Cent 


Uncertain; probably agree 
Uncertain; probably disagree 


Per Cent 
Per Cent 
29 
1sagree 
7 Agree 
4 
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Questions concerning fairness and 
inclusiveness of the oral examinations 
were answered as follows: 


Oral examinations . . . give students 
a better chance to show their knowledge 
than written examinations do: 


Agree. 
Uncertain; probably agree 
Uncertain; probably disagree...... 8 


Oral examinations .. . cover less mater- 
ial than one-hour written examina- 
tions would: 


Agree. . 
Uncertain; probably agree 
— probably disagree 


On the basis of the replies to the 
questionnaires, it seems fair to make 
the foliowing generalizations about 
student reactions to the oral examina- 
tions: A large majority of the students 
prefer oral to written examinations. 
Most feel that oral, compared with 
written examinations, give a greater 
incentive to study, that they cover 
at least as much ground, and that 
they give the student a better chance 
to show his knowledge of the course. 
Moreover, the students are almost 
unanimous in their opinion that they 
learn more from taking orals. 


TUDENTS’ reactions, although 

they are very important, are not 
the only criterion for judging the 
success of a method. It would be 
exceedingly interesting to have con- 
trolled comparisons of the effects of 
oral and written examinations on 
learning, on the ability to think, and 
on the desire to continue learning. 
Lacking such comparisons, I can only 
add my own impressions to those of 
the students. I like oral examina- 
tions (a fact that may introduce a 
favorable bias into the reactions of 
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students). I am convinced that it is 
possible to get a better assessment of 
a student’s knowledge and prepara- 
tion in an oral test, and therefore that 
it is a fairer method. I see no reason 
for not accepting the students’ own 
assertions that they learn more from 
oral examinations and that they 
prepare more thoroughly for them. 

While written tests may offer some 
incidental benefits, such as training 
in composition, oral examinations 
offer benefits of other kinds. There 
was one student, for example, who 
seemed very slow in replying to oral 
questions; his answers were contrived 
and sometimes a little off the point. 
I was puzzled by this performance 
until, after his last oral examination, 
the student told me that he had a 
speech defect. He said that he had 
“sweated blood” in the orals, but 
that they had been excellent training 
for him; therefore he had not asked 
for any special test. 

A number of students have said 
that it was difficult to face their first 
oral examination but that they soon 
gained confidence. One student said 
almost nothing in the first oral test 
and earned a dubious D. On the 
second examination it was obvious 
that he had studied hard but was 
having a great struggle; however, 
he performed well and earned a high 
B. After that examination he told 
me that he had a tremendous feeling 
of accomplishment in having over- 
come the paralysis which bound him 
during the first test. 

An interesting side light on the 
group oral is the diplomacy it brings 
out. Although most students are 
striving to do well, they do not wish 
to discredit the efforts of a fellow 
student. Occasionally a student says 


Per Cent 
2 
Per Cent 
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bluntly, “Mr. Miller was wrong on 
the facts of the 1953 recession”; but a 
more common method of stating a 
disagreement or omission begins with 
“TI might supplement Mr. Miller’s 
statement by saying... ,” or “Some 
additional facts about the recession 
are...,” or even “As Mr. Miller was 
saying....” 

Two principal drawbacks of oral 
examinations have been mentioned— 
the mechanics of scheduling and the 
time required to give the tests. I 
asked the students at the beginning 
of the semester to report their free 
hours, and used this information to 
schedule examinations as well as 
private interviews. Finding a room 


in which to conduct the examinations 
is a problem, unless one has a private 
office of adequate size; however, other 
offices and rooms are located with a 
little searching. One of my colleagues 
who has given orals has used a room 


in a student foundation on the edge 
of campus, and I have sometimes 
scheduled orals—with coffee and 
cookies—at my home. 

The time required to give oral 
examinations poses more of a problem 
than the space, but even this problem 
is not serious. At best I can mark 
one-hour written examinations no 
faster than six papers per hour; and, 
when faced with an awesome pile of 
papers, I find it easy to lower this 
rate by going out for coffee or finding 
other urgent jobs to be done. The 
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oral examinations tick themselves off 
at the rate of four per hour, with 
no procrastination possible, and at 
the end of the examination hour the 
marks are ready to be entered in the 
record book. Comparative times for 
the two systems, with a class of 36, 
are: on a written examination one 
hour to compose it, one hour to give 
it to the class, and six hours to mark 
it, a total of eight hours; on an oral, 
no time is required to compose the 
test (if review questions are prepared 
anyway), an hour is needed to 
schedule the students and arrange for 
rooms, and nine hours are taken up 
in giving the examination, a total of 
ten hours. The positive results of 
oral examinations seem to be worth 
this small difference in time. 

There are, of course, many possible 
variations on oral examinations. I 
have sometimes alternated written 
with oral, given students their choice 
between the two kinds of examina- 
tions, and tried a few groups with 
only two or three students. Each 
teacher would have to work out the 
details in the way that suits him best. 

The next phase in my own experi- 
mentation will be to see how my 
present system wears with time. A 
workable method of examinations 
that is more accurate, more alive and 
pleasant, and a better incentive to 
learning than the orthodox essay 
system would be worth the price of 
experimenting. 
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A Theory on the Self-Supporting 
Academic Institution 


By EDWARD F. COOKE 


A Political Scientist Deals a Jolt to Academic Tradition 


T colleges and universities 
in the United States are finan- 
cial risks is a truism scarcely 


any one will deny. Alumni, “friends 
of the college,” foundations, and 
wealthy benefactors are well ac- 
quainted with the financial plight of 
our educational institutions. Even 
the ordinary layman is gradually 
becoming aware of the harassed condi- 
tion of colleges and _ universities 


through exposure to numerous articles 
and appeals in newspapers, popular 


magazines, and television. 

That colleges and universities have 
tried numerous schemes to bolster 
their sagging economies is another 
truism that defies dispute. Alumni 
fund drives, long-range development 
programs, big-time athletics (with or 
without ties with chain stores, spon- 
sors, or booster clubs), honorary 
degrees, plans and projects com- 
mittees, and generous grants from 
foundations have not been able to 
produce the needed endowment. 

With all these strategies tried and 
found wanting, it behooves us to face 
the issue squarely and seek the basic 
cause of our financial insolvency. 
Seen in its right perspective, the 
solution not only becomes profitable 
for educational institutions but is also 
110—-per cent American. 


Simply stated, the theory calls for 
the abandonment of a_ medieval 
anachronism and the adoption of the 
practices and philosophy of con- 
temporary American society. Uni- 
versities and colleges are bankrupt, or 
nearly so, because they have been 
giving away their product! 

Ford does not give away its automo- 
biles, nor does Westinghouse donate 
appliances to whoever requests them, 
not even if the customers send in two 
box tops from a 1957 refrigerator. 
Economic institutions sell their prod- 
ucts, often at fabulously high prices, 
or so it seems. But educational 
institutions take raw materials, expose 
them to thousands of dollars worth 
of equipment, millions of dollars of 
wisdom while charging below cost 
prices. Then, after four years of 
this high-priced production, academic 
institutions give away the finished 
product. It is small wonder that 
academic institutions and personnel 
are held in low esteem by other 
elements in our society. 

Any rational American will agree 
that this wasteful, neo-socialistic prac- 
tice bodes ill for the future of our 
nation. The corrupting influence of 
such an alien philosophy not only 
undermines our free enterprise system 
but also places an unbearable financial 
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burden upon the already strained 
national economy. There is little 
comfort to educational institutions 
that other institutions are in a similar 
situation, for these too will perish 
unless they change their profitless 
ways. The Post Office Department, 
long considered the bulwark of non- 
profit making, faces extermination 
unless it conforms to contemporary 
standards. Another assumed ally, 
“non-profit” foundations, are really 
misnomers since their balance sheets 
often show a net of income over 
expenditures. American colleges and 
universities must get with it, in the 
vernacular of today, and the “it” in 
this case is profit making. 


HE solution, as I see it, is 

relatively simple. Instead of 
academic institutions giving away 
their masterpieces, they should sell or 
lease them to whoever is interested. 
Since the following is but a theory, 
there will be some points of disagree- 
ment; nevertheless, I feel certain that 
this plan will evoke widespread 
response from several areas of our 
society. 

First, the academic institutions 
must recruit sufficient personnel to fill 
the classrooms and laboratories. This 
task will be comparatively easy in an 
expanding population and thriving 
economy. Admission officers will need 
only a short training program, con- 
ducted by members of the Athletic 
Departments (in the off-season, natu- 
rally), to pick up the basic skills and 
techniques. Or, the existing staff of 
the Athletic Departments, augmented 
by seasonal help, may be utilized for 
this extremely delicate responsibility. 

Once the talent is located, a formal 
contract is made between the institu- 
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tion and the student (and/or the 
parents), for a specified number of 
years. Ground rules for such con- 
tracts are already in use in certain 
conferences and are sanctioned by the 
NCAA. A few minor modifications, 
plus supervision by the American 
Association of Colleges and Univer- 
sities, would prevent raiding and 
contract-jumping. 

Upon matriculation the student 
will be processed through a battery of 
tests to determine his or her interests, 
ambitions, abilities, and capacities. 
The student would be permitted to 
select a major field, within limits and 
under constant, careful supervision 
by an adviser. The university, of 
course, would have the power, under 
the terms of the contract, to either 
cancel the agreement, after one 
semester’s notice, or transfer a student 
to a major field which best suits his 
abilities. 

Economic and other institutions 
which utilize academic talent would 
be kept informed by appropriate 
literature from the placement office. 
In early spring of a student’s senior 
year the placement office would 
negotiate directly with these concerns 
for the sale or lease of the academic 
product. Such transactions may also 
be handled by sealed bids. 

A company may either purchase 
the contract of a graduate outright or 
it may lease him for a period of years, 
with options periodically. Actually, 
it may be more profitable for the 
academic institution to lease rather 
than sell, but this would be an 
individual problem and would have 
to be considered on its own merits. 

If the contract is sold outright, the 
major share of the purchase price 
reverts to the university and a 
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smaller share is given the graduate. 
The starting salary of the graduate 
would be determined by a beard of 
faculty experts on the basis of prevail- 
ing wage standards, ability, promise, 
and so on. Such a determination 
would be written into the contract 
along with provisions for annual 
increments. If the graduate is leased, 
the university, of course, assumes the 
salary, determined by the same means. 
Upon the expiration of the original 
contract the graduate becomes a free 
agent (whether his contract was held 
by the university or the company) 
and could then bargain with any 
organization for his services. 


BVIOUSLY the details of this 

theory will have to be worked 
out carefully, taking into account the 
individuai needs, resources, and per- 
sonnel of each institution. Equally 
obvious is the fact that certain 
reactionary elements, within and 
without the educational world, will 
be quick to raise questions on the 
practicality and legality of the scheme 
outlined here. 

The theory is eminently practical 
for twentieth-century America. It 
places universities and colleges on a 
solvent basis by means of a steady 
and dependable income. This, in 
turn, will lead to greater academic 
freedom in that administrations will 
be free of commitments to and 
understandings with wealthy bene- 
factors. And, as _ hard-bargaining 
businessmen, the opinions of faculty 
members will necessarily carry great 
weight in domestic and world events. 
It will also free more faculty for 
teaching since special, standing, and 
ad hoc committees created to devise 
projects enticing to foundations can 
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be disbanded. In addition, the oper- 
ating expenses of administration can 
be reduced substantially by the aboli- 
tion of such officers and staff con- 
nected with development programs, 
fund raising, and similar activities. 
There would be no need for these 
organizations and such personnel as 
“special assistant to the president,” 
“‘executive vice-president for finance,” 
and the like, when institutions are 
self-sufficient. 

The expanding population has 
created a situation which will permit 
academic institutions to be selective 
in recruiting their student bodies. 
Progress in science and technology 
and a more complex society require a 
college-educated person. Thus aca- 
demic agencies are in a strategic 
position—both students and economic 
concerns are utterly dependent upon 
them. As the “middleman” in this 
process, academic institutions, by 
traditional American standards, are 
entitled to the “‘middleman’s”’ profit. 

Furthermore, colleges and univer- 
sities can make a profit at both ends 
of the transaction. Those who are 
able will pay tuition, the rate adjusted 
to a given year’s financial picture. In 
“good” years, lower tuition could be 
passed off as dividends to the students. 
Those students possessing talent and 
promise, but unable to pay full 
tuition, will be awarded scholarships 
upon condition of a longer-term 
contract. 

There is the possibility that some 
colleges and universities will either 
engage in “cutthroat” competition or 
else persist in adhering to the old 
concept of “giving away” their prod- 
uct. Such institutions, however, face 
a bleak future. When they observe 
their sister colleges’ financial stability, 
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many of them will see the error of 
their old way and be converted. 
Faculties from the still hidebound 
schools, comparing their miserable 
salaries and facilities with those of 
their colleagues elsewhere (key-man 
insurance, paid-up health, life, and 
vacation insurance, fat expense ac- 
counts, and bonuses), will quickly 
move to these twentieth-century 
schools. This movement will force 
some schools to close or offer only 
mediocre instruction to mediocre stu- 
dents. Finally, and probably most 
conclusively, these “give away” 
schools, out of step with contemporary 
philosophy, will become suspect of 
un-Americanism, thus attracting only 
the lunatic fringe of students and 
faculty. 

The theory of the self-supporting 
academic institution should have no 
difficulty with its legal status. The 
localities from which students were 


recruited and to which the graduates 
were sent would determine whether 
state or Federal law took jurisdiction. 
It is highly unlikely that our business- 
oriented, free-enterprise colleges would 
incur the hostility of our practical 


state courts. Likewise the Federal 
courts would be favorably disposed 
toward this new educational institu- 
tion which actually fosters the liberty 
of the individual. 

There is no question of monopoly 
in view of the hundreds of colleges 
and universities in the country. There 
_ is no restraint of trade, though it may 
be necessary for the institutions to 
draft a code of ethics to guide 
recruiters. Such a code would fall 
well within the proper function of an 
educational association. Whenever 
disputes arose they could be amicably 
settled by a self-perpetuating griev- 
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ance committee of the association. 

The original contract with its option 
system has had its constitutionality 
upheld since there are no significant 
differences between what has been 
proposed here and the baseball con- 
tract. If necessary, a slight change 
in the institution’s charter, making it 
a “sporting” concern, would meet 
the legal requirements. For some 
schools the current charter would 
suffice for this purpose. As an addi- 
tional legal protection a time limit 
on the length of the contract could 
be envoked, perhaps eight years with 
two options of three years each. At 
the end of this fourteen-year period a 
graduate would become a free agent. 
He could, of course, buy his contract 
from either the university or the 
company for which he is working. 

If competition became too keen in 
recruiting students, institutions might 
be tempted to stake out territorial 
rights and institute a draft on promis- 
ing secondary talent. This temptation 
must be avoided or else legal conse- 
quences will ensue. Instead, schools 
might resort to a farm system and 
establish their own secondary schools. 
Many advantages would follow— 
maintenance of a reliable supply of 
raw materials, greater profit on a 
larger volume, savings and efficiency 
from large-scale production, training 
ground for apprentice instructors, and 
a significant savings to the taxpayer 
as a result of the decreased need for 
public schools, teachers, and adminis- 
trators. A system of chain-store 
schools is well within the constitu- 
tional privileges accorded American 
institutions. 

Colleges and universities would do 
best, profit-wise, to sell or lease their 
products by a system of sealed bids. 
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From the legal standpoint it would 
also eliminate charges of collusion or 
favoritism. If a leasing arrangement 
is used, there may be some question 
of constitutionality, especially since 
our product happens to be unique. 
Therefore, to be on the safe side each 
graduate should be priced so high 
that it would be more economical for 
companies to lease than to buy. 

If a leasing arrangement is made 
the university must, of course, live 
up to its contractual agreement to 
service its customers. In the event of 
a nervous breakdown, overdose of 
tranquilizers, or mental fatigue, the 
academic institution would have to 
provide replacements until repairs are 
made. A fee would be charged after 
the expiration of the standard guar- 
antee. Replacements would be drawn 
from a pool of “slow learners” who 
may need five or six years, instead of 
the usual four, to be educated. 

Since this theory applies only to 
privately supported colleges and uni- 
versities and since these institutions 
are not agencies of the state or local 
governments, there would be no legal 
problem in connection with desegrega- 
tion. Nor would anyone’s civil rights 
be violated; in fact, the individual 
gains freedom since his rights are now 
protected by the liberty of contract. 

Finally, as a gesture of good will, 
and as an indication of our belief in 
good government, those graduates 
who enter public service, as office- 
holders or administrators, would be 
made free agents. 


HE theory sketched here has 
not considered all the problems 
that inevitably arise when details are 


added to an outline. The tax status 
of the twentieth-century institution 
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is just one such problem, probably the 
most significant. However, to men- 
tion possible solutions to this quan- 
dary there are: (a) a tax depletion 
allowance, from the fact that the 
physical and mental resources of our 
products will begin to deteriorate (on 
the order of H.R. 6912,7609,8022); 
(6) a “fast tax write off,” from the 
fact that academic institutions not 
only contribute to the national welfare 
and security but also face a tremen- 
dous expansion problem; and (c) a 
tax rebate for bad years, from the 
fact that colleges and universities have 
been operating in the red for decades, 
thus building up a tidy backlog 
which should last until solutions 
a and 4 go into effect. 

Local taxation presents a different 
problem but could be handled by 
creating a new corporation which 
contracts with students, hires the 
college to educate them, and contracts 
for the sale of the product. The 
officers, directors, and stockholders 
would be the same as in the college 
but the new corporation would have 
no physical assets. This device re- 
tains the tax-exempt status of the 
academic corporation which owns all 
the buildings, equipment, and so on, 
while all the income goes into the 
parent corporation. 

It may be necessary to sell the 
public and the governments on this 
new concept of the academic institu- 
tion, in which case an educational 
campaign could be initiated toward 
that end. A_ whirlwind television 
package could be utilized to sell the 
public—quiz shows (this may put 
Jack Barry and Hal March out of 
business temporarily) ; medical “dram- 
atizations” geared to the hypochon- 

[Continued on page 232) 
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Teaching Fact and Value 


By JOHN T. GOLDTHWAIT 


_ 4 Method Propaedeutic to the Apprehension of Values 


E questions of what consti- 
tutes a value and what meta- 
physical status a value has are 


problems for the philosopher, prob- 
lems over which there is much 
philosophical controversy. Too often 
this controversy has driven the 
English teacher away from any 
systematic consideration of the nature 
of values; yet he will be the person 
most eager to urge that literature 
presents and preserves values, and 
that one of its important functions is 
laying these values before the indi- 
vidual, to contemplate aesthetically 
and to mold such as he chooses into 
the value structure of society. The 
teacher of any humane study cannot 
avoid touching upon values, for the 
very idea of value is at the heart of 
the humanistic concept. Regrettably, 
the impression prevails that there 
must be general agreement upon 
some value theory, or that a particular 
system of values must be adopted, 
before “‘value”’ can be explained. 
We actually can provide to the 
student, however, a means of under- 
standing something about values 
without assuming and imposing upon 
him any particular metaphysic. We 
can, in fact, keep the philosophical 
assumptions to a quite workable 
minimum. I wish to propose here a 
framework of meaning relating to the 
notions of fact and value, embracing 


so small a number of philosophical 
assumptions that in its terms the 
individual can assert whatever philos- 
ophy he wishes. The framework con- 
sists of two definitions and a few 
instructions for their use. It provides 
a method of discussing fact and value 
quite clearly. By remaining carefully 
within the limitations necessary to 
our method, we can at once keep 
ourselves free of philosophical diffi- 
culties or biases and clarify the 
philosophical bearings of the tech- 
nique which we adopt. While the 
topic calls most appropriately for 
applications in classes in literature 
and linguistic expression, its useful- 
ness to the student will be evident 
whenever considerations of value arise 
in other courses. 

The first step is to stipulate that 
we shall deal with statements about 
values and facts, not values and facts 
themselves. With this stroke we 
evade the necessity of solving the 
knotty philosophical problems _in- 
volved in the metaphysics of values 
and facts, problems whose solutions 
have enjoyed no general agreement 
among philosophers. We avoid the 
danger of assuming and dogmatically 
dictating, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, some special theory of the 
metaphysics of value. The result of 
our present inquiry will be not a 
doctrine about what values are, but 
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an awareness o! the meanings which 
we attach to our terms in discussing 
value. The more we understand the 
language in which we communicate 
about literature or any art, the better 
we can exchange ideas about the 
nature or the substance of those arts. 

Our second step is suggested by the 
fact that a great variety of theories 
have been offered to describe values, 
yet all are discussed under the term 
value. Regardless of whether value 
is asserted to reside in utility, pleasure, 
social approval, interest, some intui- 
tively perceived quality of the par- 
ticular object, or whatever, there must 
be some meaning of the term value 
which remains with it in all its usages. 
If we can settle upon a central 
meaning to associate with any propo- 
sition which asserts value, we shall 
have discovered a very useful simplifi- 
cation of our technique for discussing 
value. 


We must take notice immediately 
that not by any means all, and in 
fact very few, of the statements 
which are value judgments actually 


contain the word “value.” I refer 
to such statements as “In the summer 
ice cream is a good dessert,” “‘ Liliom 
is a good play,” “Democracy is the 
best way of life,” “Stern is an 
excellent violinist,” “The Sound and 
the Fury is a better novel than 
Requiem for a Nun,” “Creativity is 
man’s highest function,” “Suicide is 
not right.” These are different from 
the following statements, which are 
statements of fact: “Columbus sailed 
from Spain in 1492,” “‘The street in 
front of this building is forty feet 
wide,” “I am wearing brown shoes,” 
“Seven and eight are fifteen,” “Our 
patent composition soles wear longer 
than leather soles.” I doubt that 
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much disagreement will arise whether 
the statements in the first list convey 
judgments of value. It is not to our 
purpose to determine whether they 
are true or false, correct or incorrect, 
wise or foolish. Rather, we are solely 
interested to find the characteristic 
which is present in all such statements 
and lacking in statements of fact. 
In order to make a beginning, perhaps 
we are entitled to be a little arbitrary, 
but I believe that what I propose is 
adequately supported by everyday 


usage. 


a us assume that there are two 
distinguishable things: the world 
as it is, and the world as it ought to 
be. Few persons will disagree that 
there are certain ways in which the 
world ought to be different than it is, 
and most will be willing to grant that 
there are some ways in which the 
world is just as it ought to be. These 
are two separate meanings then— 
what is, and what ought to be. Their 
instances may or may not coincide in 
some or all respects, but at least the 
meanings distinguishable in 
thought. These two separate mean- 
ings are our primitive terms; we 
shall consider that no definition of 
them is necessary, but shall arrive 
at further definitions by their aid. 
We shall also assume that the term 
“statement” is understood and needs 
no definition. 

A final stipulation will complete 
our apparatus. A statement of fact 
is a statement reporting the world of 
actual events and objects, telling how 
something actually is; and a value 
judgment is a statement telling how 
the world ought to be. More simply, 
statements of fact pertain to the 
world of fact, and value judgments 
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pertain to the world of value. The 
world of value is the world of what 
ought to be. The central idea of all 
value judgments, I submit, is the 
notion of how things ought to be, and 
the assertion of this sort which they 
make is the characteristic which all 
value judgments share and which 
statements of fact do not have. 
Ordinary usage, I believe, is reflected 
in this association of value with the 
world as it ought to be. At any rate 
the terminology is here stipulated, for 
the purpose of gaining an _ initial 
understanding of our language about 
values. 

With the distinction in mind 
between the world as it is and the 
world as it ought to be, we enable 
ourselves to classify any statement, 
according to its predominant proposi- 
tion, as either a statement of fact 
or a judgment of value. ‘William 


buys Sibelius recordings” is a state- 


ment of fact, reporting what actually 
happens, the events in which William 
actually takes part. “Sibelius records 
are good” is a judgment of value, 
saying that in regard to Sibelius 
recordings, things are as they should 
be. Sibelius records have the char- 
acteristics which they ought to have. 
The world is as it ought to be, with 
respect to Sibelius recordings. 


ALUE judgments, like  state- 

ments of fact, can be either 
affirmative or negative: “This is a 
good hat. That is not a good hat.” 
It is more suitable to draw the 
distinction as between favorable and 
unfavorable value judgments: “This 
story is remarkably good. That story 
is no good whatever!” When a 
person offe*s a favorable value judg- 
ment, he says that in respect to the 
thing he judges, and to the extent 
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that his judgment is favorable, the 
world is as it ought to be. Similarly, 
an unfavorable value judgment about 
something actual points out a way in 
which the actual world ought to be 
different than it is. ‘“‘Jones’s nine- 
page themes are boring” says some- 
thing like “Jones ought to write more 
interesting themes” or “‘Jones’s themes 
ought to be interesting.”” The world 
should be different with respect to 
Jones’s themes. 

A qualification must be made now, 
whose need is brought out by the 
contrast between the phrases “ state- 
ment of fact” and “value judgment.” 
The difference in these phrases draws 
our attention to the presence of the 
thinking subject and his function of 
judging. That we normally take the 
subject for granted is shown in that 
we do not refer to a “fact judgment” 
as we do to a “value judgment.” 
Perhaps the preservation of the word 
“judgment” in the latter expression 
serves to emphasize the subjectivity— 
that is, the admissibility of differing 
opinion—in this realm, whereas popu- 
larly there is supposed to be no 
possibility of varying judgments about 
facts. However, given any two sub- 
jects and a common purpose of 
communication, we must admit that 
each of them judges both facts and 
values differently upon some occa- 
sions. Each may see different states 
of affairs as the facts, or regard 
different structures as comprising the 
values, in a particular situation. Yet 
we can agree that, assuming both are 
honest, each reports the state of 
affairs as he judges it, as it appears to 
him, regardless of how the state of 
affairs or the value structure exists 
or appears apart from himself. 
Whether one of these persons is 
“really” right and the other wrong, 
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we need not decide here. It is one’s 
judgment of the state of affairs or of 
a value structure which is communi- 
cated in a statement. 

In recognition of the mental process 
of judgment which precedes each 
communication, we will have to 
acknowledge that the phrases previ- 
ously used are incomplete and that, 
precisely speaking, we are distinguish- 
ing between statements of judgments 
of fact, and statements of judgments 
of value. Let us stipulate, then, that 
whenever our term “statement of 
fact” occurs, it is to be taken in its 
full sense of “‘statement of a judgment 
of fact”; and likewise, “value judg- 
ment” is to be taken in the sense of 
“statement of a judgment of value.” 

Having made our qualifications, we 
are in a position to offer our defini- 
tions. A statement of fact is a 
statement which purports to com- 
municate a judgment of how things 
actually are. A value judgment is a 
statement which purports to com- 
municate a judgment of how things 
ought to be. These definitions use 
the primitive terms “is” (or “are” 
and “ought to be.”” They assume a 
knowledge of the term “statement.” 
They use also the assumption of a 
judgment, the product of a judging 
process. This, I believe, is neither a 
dificult nor a burdensome philo- 
sophical baggage to bear. The sug- 
gestion that any statement is classifi- 
able in this dichotomy will be borne 
out by practice, a practice which 
becomes possible when the assump- 
tions are made. Its _fruitfulness 
should become apparent. 


— students will find it easier 
to understand these meanings if 
the theoretic discussion is well supple- 
mented with examples, and especially 
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if they can work toward theory from 
an intuitive grasp of the two kinds of 
statement. There are some signs of 
each kind whose recognition will 
develop this grasp. A value judg- 
ment characteristically asserts that 
something is good (or bad), or that an 
action is right (or wrong), or that 
something is better (or worse) than 
another thing; it is a statement that 
appraises the worth of something. 
Therefore words like good, bad, right, 
wrong, better, worse, or more specific 
words coming within their general 
sense, are signs of a value judgment. 
However, what makes a statement a 
judgment of value is not its wording 
or its content; rather, it is its reference 
to the world of what ought to be. 
If we defined a value judgment in 
terms of specific words or a specific 
kind of content, we would be extremely 
likely to beg the issue in favor of some 
one value theory against all others. 
The sign of the statement of fact, 
on the other hand, is its verifiability 
or possibility of direct confirmation. 
On the whole, the statements of fact 
are testable whereas the others are 
not. This most often means that 
they are empirically testable, and if 
not that, then they are logically 
testable. For the most part, the 
world, as it is, is disclosed to us by 
the senses. Hence, for most state- 
ments, the test of inspection by the 
senses to verify our judgments of the 
world will apply. Suppose a person 
were present at the time and place 
of the existence of objects mentioned 
in a statement. If that person can 
look at the objects (or listen to them, 
or taste them, and so on) and 
thus either confirms or refutes the 
statement, it is by nature a statement 
of (empirical) fact. Alternately, if a 
strictly logical test can be applied, 
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showing that the truth of the state- 
ment arises solely out of the relations 
of terms to one another regardless of 
what the terms refer to, this is also a 
form of verification and the sentence 
is a (logical) statement of fact. Of 
course the distinct nature of a strictly 
logical confirmation is terra incognita 
to most students and may seem to 
invite overlong exploration. However, 
the example of a tautology (“Black 
is black” is true, regardless of what 
“black” means) or a mathematical 
statement (two plus three equals five, 
regardless of interpretation—regard- 
less whether the two and the three 
are dollars, miles, or x’s) can be made 
to suffice. Demonstration then is 
possible, or at least conceivable if not 
presently possible, in the world of 
fact. If the individual can conceive 
of an empirical or logical test for a 
statement, let him regard it as a 
statement of fact. 


ORE to the point than a 

development of the nature of 
logical as opposed to empirical truth 
would be a discussion showing the 
empirically indemonstrable nature of 
judgments of value. Our physical 
senses show us the world as it is. 
They do not show us that it ought 
to be of this or that character. We 


judge how it ought to be, making use 


of our knowledge of how it is. Our 
senses tell us, ‘Strawberries are 
sweet.” They cannot tell us “Straw- 
berries ought to be sweet.” Why 
should strawberries not taste like 
crab apples? You cannot answer 
that question merely by tasting straw- 
berries. You would find out only 
how they do taste, not how they 
ought to taste. By saying that the 
judgments of value are empirically 
indemonstrable, I mean that there is 
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no obvious way to match a value 
judgment to an objective realm in the 
same way that statements of fact 
can be tested against the objective 
actual world. The realm of value, 
whatever it may be, does not exhibit 
the kind of objectivity which the 
realm of fact has, whereby the latter 
after inspection is described alike by 
any number of competent observers. 
While our student may argue for the 
demonstrability of some value judg- 
ment (such as that strawberries should 
taste like the rest of the strawberries) 
by a proof involving use of the senses, 
he nevertheless cannot do so without 
assuming some further, special premise 
about what constitutes value. 

But can we not learn empirically 
what people judge, and is popular 
opinion not the test of a value judg- 
ment? Is the view of an expert the 
test? The reply may also be ques- 
tions: How do the people know? or 
How does the expert learn for himself? 
To turn to majority opinion or expert 
testimony in matters of value is sim- 
ply to push the decision back a step 
rather than to show how it is made. 

All of this, of course, is not to say 
that experience is not a test for value 
judgments, but only that direct sense 
experience is not. We hope that 
the more experience a person has, the 
better his value judgments will be. 
If this were not true, our student 
would not be studying liberal arts— 
or anything. Neither is it to say that 
value judgments cannot be put into 
logical arguments and demonstrated 
in that fashion. Of course they may 
be either premises or conclusions, in 
either deductive or inductive argu- 
ments. But the point is that there 
is no tangible objective reference for 
value judgments such as there is for 
statements of fact. 
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subjective nature of value 


judgments will prompt some stu- 
dents to remark that the statements 
of fact are those which can be proved 
and the value judgments are those 
which are matters of opinion. This 
does not hold true, as the category 
“matters of opinion” overlaps both 
the divisions we have made. Value 
judgments are entirely matters of 
opinion—so far, at least, as we may 
gather by the degree of concord 
attained by value theorists. But 
some matters of fact are also matters 
of opinion. Matters of opinion simply 
are the judgments concerning which 
no deciding criterion is available. The 
question whether there is animal life 
on Mars is an example from the realm 
of fact. We can imagine a person 
being in a position to verify the 
possibility, but he is not there yet; 
for the present, conclusive evidence is 
not accessible to us. The statement, 
“There is animal life on Mars,” is a 
statement of fact which remains a 
matter of opinion by virtue of the 
inaccessibility—though not the theo- 
retic nature—of the evidence. 

We shall have to recognize that the 
signs suggested to discriminate judg- 
ments of fact or value are not infallible. 
Cases will occur in which the word 
“good” or an equivalent seems to 
refer to a factual state of affairs 
rather than a valuation, or in which 
it is difficult to conceive a method of 
verification of a statement of fact. 
But the signs are only signs, and what 
determines the difference is something 
that soon can be seen without them, 
namely, the distinction between what 
is and what ought to be. The 
usefulness of the signs is pedagogical, 
in leading to the understanding that 
statements of fact concern the actual 
world and that value judgments 
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concern the world of what ought to be. 

Of course there can be facts about 
values, or rather, statements of fact 
about value judgments. “I believe 
Shaw is a good dramatist” and 
“Shaw is a good dramatist” do not 
mean the same thing. “I believe 
Shaw is a good dramatist” is a 
statement of fact about my value 
judgments; it is a part of my biog- 
raphy. It arises—if I am _ neither 
mistaken about myself nor a liar— 
from my belief that “Shaw is a good 
dramatist; Shaw writes plays as he 
ought,” but it literally describes my 
actual mental state of affairs. Some 
critics avoid dogmatism and empha- 
size the subjectivity of criticism by 
saying “I like Shaw” rather than 
“Shaw is good.” The difference in 
meaning is comparable to that—and 
the association is quite accidental— 
between “I like vice” and “Vice is 
good ” 


Skill is required in the interpreta- 
tion of statements and of context to 
establish what value judgments are 
intended, and whether certain state- - 
ments are intended as value judg- 


ments. All but the simplest value 
judgments function on more than one 
level, partly expressing judgments of 
fact while mainly imparting judg- 
ments of value. “This is a good 
stamp collection” asserts the fact 
that the object shown is a stamp 
collection, as well as the favorable 
value judgment upon it. “I think 
strawberries are good”’ strictly is a 
statement of fact, but most speakers 
would intend it chiefly to assert the 
judgment of value, “Strawberries 
are good.” Such a sentence as “ This 
portrait is a good likeness” is ambig- 
uous in terms of its reference to the 
realm of fact or the realm of value. 
Context would have to determine 
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whether it was offered to affirm a 
fact, meaning “This portrait resem- 
bles the person portrayed as closely 
as a photograph would,” or value, 
conveying “Portraits which exhibit 
a strong resemblance to the person 
portrayed are good portraits, and this 
one is a good portrait for that reason.” 

The student reader will have some 
opportunity to examine the explicit 
value judgments of writers of exposi- 
tory, didactic, and argumentative 
materials. The technique offered 
should assist him directly in reading 
the more workaday sorts of prose. 
When it comes to the creative use of 
language, however, he is unlikely to 
find direct statements to examine. 
He shall then need to cast his own 
statements to make explicit what he 
thinks his author says or believes. A 
work of art presents at least one 
judgment of value in the very fact 
of its creation. We may always 


legitimately ask, ““What was it that 
the artist thought should be brought 
into existence with this work?” Every 
interpreter will be able to go beyond 
this initial question to formulate 
statements reflecting the value judg- 


ments of the artist. At this point 
differences in critical practice enter, 
as do considerations of what different 
kinds of value there may be. But 
regardless of what critical method 
they espouse, students using the 
suggested technique will be able for 
themselves to appraise authors’ value 
structures critically. 


OES our framework truly avoid 
philosophical bias? Admittedly 
it is only as good philosophically as its 
own primitive terms and initial as- 
sumptions. However, what is offered 
is not a philosophical system but a 
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technique, a tool which may be 
discarded when a more complex suc- 
cessor is needed. As to its philo- 
sophical implications, their very scar- 
city is its chief advantage. It does 
not confine us to definitions which 
hold only of true statements. It does 
not assume any particular theory of 
truth or of language, nor any doctrine 
of the metaphysics of fact or value. 
It allows us to recognize the wide 
variability in judgments of value 
which, at least in matters of taste, 
was proverbial as early as the Romans. 
It similarly allows for fallibility in 
offering statements of fact. It per- 
mits us to assert that the worlds of 
fact and value coincide always, some- 
times, or never, as we wish. 

The method developed here is more 
than a mere exercise in the classifica- 
tion of statements. It is a skill whose 
employment will itself yield a good 
measure of satisfaction. Yet it is a 
lesser skill, serving as a propaedeutic 
to a greater, which is skill in the 
apprehension of values themselves as 
they occur in the varied fabric of art 
and life. For I grant warmly that 
there are other ways of expressing 
values or value judgments than mak- 
ing statements about them, and that 
the considerable skill required to 
apprehend other expressions of values 
is one of the results hoped for in the 
study of literature. The teacher of 
composition or literature knows that 
some of the most pervading and most 
important values are expressed subtly, 
indirectly, and not at all by bald 
statement. However, he can bring 
these expressions of value more readily 
into the light if his students have a 
preliminary understanding of terms 
referring to value. If his students 
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Meeting Democracy’s Challenge 
to Higher Education 


By EDMOND L. VOLPE 


Suggested Redefinition and Reorganization 


which will overtake the colleges 

as the slow-moving wave of 
increased enrollment rolls on, William 
Clyde DeVane, dean of Yale College, 
in a recent book, The American 
University in the Twentieth Century, 
declares that private universities can 
build up their levees against the 
flood, but the state universities are 
threatened: 


[- SPEAKING of the inundation 


. . . Now in the great rush of students 
which is almost at our doors the great 
state universities will be almost helpless 
to protect themselves, and many of them 
which have won distinction as com- 
munities of scholars and students— 
communities, each with a personality and 
a character of its own—will be in grave 
danger of being distorted and battered 
out of shape, of being overrun and harried 
until they lose all sense of direction and 
quality. It will be squarely up to the 
independently endowed and _ privately 
supported institutions . . . to continue 
to do their national duty, as I see it, to 
protect the standards and strive for the 
ideal community of scholars and students.' 


Mr. DeVane’s analysis of the situation 
is realistic, his suggestion is practical, 
but one can hardly help resenting the 
abandonment of the publicly sup- 


1Baton Rouge, Louisiana: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1957, p. 5. (Davis Washington 
Mitchell Lectures, Tulane University.) 


ported institutions. They cannot turn 
their backs on the threat, as Mr. 
DeVane advises the privately sup- 
ported universities, by becoming more 
selective, restricting enrollment and 
the expansion of curriculums, and 
raising the standards of liberal educa- 
tion—in short, by becoming arks to 
ride out the oncoming flood. If Mr. 
DeVane’s advice is heeded by the 
private schools, the publicly sup- 
ported universities and colleges must 
meet alone the greatest challenge the 
American university has ever known: 
to keep high its standards of liberal 
education and still educate the in- 
creasing numbers of young people 
with diverse interests and abilities 
who seek a higher education. 
Meeting this challenge should not, 
it seems to me, be the sole responsi- 
bility of the public institutions. The 
American university has done its 
share in making higher education 
important to the nation. In the past 
it has refused to isolate itself from 
the national community; it has con- 
sistently changed and expanded to 
meet the needs of that community, 
and it has thereby helped to foster the 
prevailing belief in the necessity for 
post-high school training. More and 
more frequently, responsible positions 
in a constantly increasing number of 
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vocations are going to the college 
trained; and the success-hungry youth 
of the nation seek the education that 
will qualify them for these positions. 
If the imminent influx of students con- 
stitutes a threat to the standards 
of higher education, the university is 
now morally obligated to deal with 
that threat. 

Any plan providing the conditions 
that will nourish greatness deserves 
encouragement and support. And if 
ariy such plan consists basically, as 
most responsible educators agree, in 
providing the finest possible liberal- 
arts education for the best. young 
minds of the nation, then the moral 
obligation of the American university 
to make available such an education 
is as clear-cut as its obligation to 
offer advanced training to the large 
numbers of qualified young persons 
who want it. The apparent impossi- 


bility of fulfilling both these responsi- 


bilities has led to Mr. DeVane’s 
suggestion of a division of duties—the 
publicly supported universities taking 
care of the masses, the privately 
supported schools educating the select. 

Perhaps what is needed is a com- 
plete re-evaluation of the present 
approach to higher education and a 
whole new concept of the university 
and its functions. But perhaps not; 
perhaps, as I see it, the American 
university has been moving in the 
proper direction and needs only some 
reorganization to fulfill all its responsi- 
bilities. 

College educators and administra- 
tors have long been aware of their 
basic problems—mainly, that in- 
creased enrollment and_ increased 
specialized training are endangering 
the liberal-arts curriculum and stand- 
ards. The heart of every university 
is its liberal-arts college, and unless it 
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offers an unadulterated liberal-studies 
program that educates rather than 
trains, that liberates and stimulates 
the mind rather than merely fills it 
with facts, that develops maturity 
and personality not just talent, that 
produces humane people not mere 
technicians—unless the university 
offers such a program it cannot 
fulfill its primary function, to educate 
the young. 


EFORE considering a solution 

to the basic problems, let us see 
first how this double-pronged danger 
threatens higher education. Increased 
enrollment need not, automatically, 
mean lower standards. There are 
certainly enough intellectually capable 
young people in the nation who, if 
they entered college, could easily 
meet present standards. But those 
who aspire to enter college are not 
necessarily those who are most capable 
intellectually. The desire for a col- 
lege degree is stimulated more by 
economic and social ambitions than 
by intelligence. The college graduate 
has replaced the rugged individualist 
in the American success dream, but 
intelligence has not replaced the 
of ambition, determination, 
orce, and drive in the hero of that 
dream. The American university, 
traditionally, has adapted itself to the 
desire and needs of the community. 
Undoubtedly it will make room for 
these new students in its liberal-arts 
colleges and educational standards 
will inevitably drop. 

The liberal-arts colleges will not 
bear the whole burden of increased 
enrollment. The goal of a large 
number of these new students will be 
a vocational training dignified by a 
college degree, and they will enter one 
of the many professional under- 
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graduate schools that have recently 
become an important part of the 
nation’s universities. 

These schools of engineering, busi- 
ness administration, metallurgy, nurs- 
ing, hotel management, and so on, 
with their emphasis on specialized 
training constitute a far more serious 
threat than increased enrollment to 
higher educational standards. Already 
they have made vocational training 
synonymous with a college education. 
Originally patterned after the four- 
year liberal-arts college, they began 
by substituting professional training 
for the traditional senior major, com- 
bining, in other words, specialized 
training with a liberal-arts curriculum. 
Unfortunately, however, liberal-arts 
studies, in these professionally oriented 
schools, have been relegated to so 
minor a réle that they are almost 
totally ineffective. The students 


whose single desire is to get the 


training and degree that will assure 
them good jobs have no understanding 
of the meaning of a liberal-arts 
education and little patience with the 
administrators and teachers who force 
them to undergo a discipline which 
has no obvious utility value. In a 
desperate attempt to reach such 
students, liberal-arts teachers are re- 
vamping their courses continually to 
make them more palatable to the 
uninterested career-hungry students. 
With each alteration the courses lose 
something of their original power to 
liberate and enrich the mind. Liberal- 
arts standards in these schools are 
already low; keeping them at their 
present level will be a hopeless battle 
in the future. 

These threats to higher education 
are serious, serious and fearful enough 
to make any college educator want 
to turn his back on them and dream 
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of a college which, keeping its cur- 
riculum intact and its standards high, 
produces liberally educated men and 
women. The dream seems wistful, 
but maybe it is not; maybe it is the 
base upon which the future of the 
American university can be built. 


RIEFLY stated, the problems 

the university faces are twofold: 
professional schools, with their con- 
centrated vocational training, do not 
provide an adequate liberal-arts edu- 
cation, and liberal-arts standards are 
threatened by increased enrollment. 
The objectives, briefly stated, of any 
plan to resolve these problems must 
be to keep liberal-arts standards high 
but still provide a university educa- 
tion for the large numbers of qualified - 
young people who will require and 
want one. 

The speed with which the American 
university has been adapting itself 
to the demands of the national 
community rather than the adapta- 
tions has, I believe, brought on the 
present crisis. The university needs 
now to pause a moment, reconsider 
its problems, clarify its responsibilities. 
To achieve its objectives it must, in 
my opinion, make the following neces- 
sary adjustments: first, accept its 
undergraduate professional schools for 
what they are—high-level vocational 
schools—strip them of their liberal- 
arts programs, and then increase the 
number and variety of such institu- 
tions; second, redefine “‘higher educa- 
tion” by stratifying college degrees; 
and third, re-establish the liberal-arts 
college as the real center of the 
university, raise its admission require- 
ments and its standards. 

The time has come for the univer- 
sity to admit publicly that its gallant 
attempt to combine an education with 
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professional training has failed. The 
painful truth is that the vocational 
undergraduate schools are not provid- 
ing a college education in the sense 
that a college education offers knowl- 
edge of the past, introduces the 
student to the various branches of 
learning, stimulates his mind with a 
large variety of ideas and his spirit 
with ideals, forces him to read and 
know the great thinkers of the past 
and present, develops his potentialities 
as a civilized, cultured human being. 
The reasons for the failure need little 
elaboration. Professional courses do 
not educate; they train. As the need 
for more competent engineers and 
business administrators has increased, 
the courses that educate have been 
supplanted by the courses that train. 
There has been a general and certainly 
justifiable reluctance to extend the 
training beyond four years and, as a 
result, the liberal-arts program, in 
these schools, has been pruned to an 
inadequate minimum. 

Higher education is a process of 
orientation, of maturation in an intel- 
lectual and cultural atmosphere. The 
process requires both time and the 
proper atmosphere to be effective. 
The present four-year program in 
most of the professional schools does 
not allow sufficient time to orient 
the student to anything but his future 
career, and the atmosphere in these 
schools is anything but cultural. How 
could it be otherwise? Their purpose 
is practical; their curriculum is utili- 
tarian; their orientation, professional; 
education is secondary to training. An 
engineering student who fails drafting 
or mathematics is in danger of being 
dropped from the rolls; a failure in 
humanities or English does not count 
heavily against him, especially if his 
marks in his technical subjects are 
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good. In such an atmosphere no 
student can help considering philos- 
ophy or sociology of minor impor- 
tance—even if he, by some accident, 
entered the school with the conviction 
that such subjects were essential to 
his education. And how many stu- 
dents in a vocational college enter 
with a desire for a general education? 
They know which graduates get the 
well-paying jobs. They know, despite 
the recent upsurge of interest by 
industry in liberal-arts graduates, that 
the supply of the vocationally trained 
is far below the demand. Neither 
American society nor the professional 
school provides an incentive for an 
interest in non-utilitarian subjects. 
But the courses are a required part of 
the curriculum and they are expected 
to give the student a college education. 

Many conscientious professional- 
school administrators have been strug- 
gling to establish a basic educational 
curriculum, but their efforts are wasted 
because they cannot change the atmos- 
phere of these schools or the attitudes 
of the students. Though a student of 
business administration, for instance, 
has required studies that add up to 
about two years of liberal-arts work, 
he gets little education from the 
courses. He considers such subjects 
doses of educational cod-liver oil, and 
because they are interspersed with his 
vocational work, he inevitably slides 
through them as best he can while he 
concentrates on the practical subjects. 


HE solution to the problem, in 

my opinion, is to strip the pro- 
fessional schools of all liberal-arts 
studies and set up within the univer- 
sity proper a separate junior college, a 
pre-professional liberal-arts college 
with a minimum two-year program 
that every student must take before 
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he is admitted to a professional school. 

The establishment of a two-year 
university college would resolve not 
only the professional-school problem, 
but many of the other difficulties the 
American university now faces: it 
would help to meet the dangers of 
increased enrollment, establish a mini- 
mum standard of higher education, 
and also permit the university to 
raise the liberal-arts standards in the 
four-year college. 

Students, teachers, professional 
schools, and the university as a whole 
would benefit immeasurably from such 
a two-year institution. For two full 
years a student would be able to live 
and study in an atmosphere which is 
congenial to education. He would 


not have to decide which subjects 
have more bearing on his future 
career; he could devote all his energy 
and time to the process of cultivating 


his mind and personality. The liberal- 
arts instructors, who are now like 
unwanted guests in the professional 
schools, would be in their own world; 
they would no longer have to apologize 
for their presence in a commercial 
school; they would not have to 
struggle against the lack of interest 
and attention on the part of their 
students; they would not have to feel 
that their subjects were inferior to the 
vocational courses; they would not 
have to spend most of their energy 
and class time slanting their material 
to professionally biased minds; they 
could teach without apology what 
they have always known is essential 
to a proper education. 

The vocational schools might lose 
some power in budgetary struggles, 
but they would be able to concentrate 
on their basic objective—to graduate 
competent specialists. Programing 
would be simplified, administrative 
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difficulties eased, interdepartmental 
tensions minimized. Most of these 
schools would not have to extend 
their training periods, but if they 
did, they likely would have sound 
arguments for doing so. Probably, 
however, their greatest benefit would 
be in the maturity of the student, 
who after two years of general study 
would have had the opportunity to 
make a deliberate choice of career 
and feel that he was now entering a 
graduate center similar to the schools 
of law and medicine. The schools 
would no longer have to be apologetic 
for their professional atmosphere. 
The university, with a set course 
of study that permitted it to fulfill 
its obligation to educate, could take 
advantage of the growing demand for 
specialized training and establish more 
of these profitable vocational schools. 
With a junior college, the liberal-arts 
programs would be integrated, dupli- 
cation in courses avoided, and every 
student could be guaranteed an edu- 
cation that is up to university rather 
than professional-school standards. 
Many of the publicly supported 
universities which already have exten- 
sion centers throughout the state 
could easily establish such a junior 
college without straining their present 
plant facilities. Because atmosphere 
is sO important to a liberal-arts 
education, the central university 
campus should be devoted to the 
pre-professional studies, with the 
vocational schools located conveni- 
ently in the large towns around the 
state. That arrangement would re- 
quire major plant alterations prob- 
ably, and until these could be made, the 
establishment of many easily access- 
ible junior colleges—which some uni- 
versities already have—would make 
available inexpensive advanced edu- 
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cation for a large number of qualified 
people, young and old. 

The greatest advantage of such a 
junior college would be the re-estab- 
lishment of the liberal-arts curriculum 
as the curriculum of higher education. 
Within the university, perhaps, it has 
always been recognized as such, but 
in the national community a college 
graduate has been accepted and 
respected as a college graduate no 
matter what studies he pursued and 
what kind of degree he received. By 
requiring each university student to 
take at least two years of concentrated 
liberal-arts studies, the university 
would be setting a standard of educa- 
tion below which it would not go, and 
that standard would have to be 
accepted by the community as the 
lowest possible level of higher educa- 
tion. Anything beyond that two- 
year course would consequently 
receive credit in the public mind 
as a higher level of education, and 
the university could then re-enforce 
that idea by stratification of its 
degrees. The more concentrated the 
liberal-arts program, the higher the 
rating of the degree; the more adulter- 
ated that program, the lower the 
rating of the degree. A Bachelor of 
Arts degree, in other words, granted 
only for a four-year liberai-arts 
course would be the highest under- 
graduate degree the university offered. 
And to avoid any possibility of 
confusion in the public mind, the 
traditional Bachelor” should be re- 
moved from all professional degrees. 

The big universities have, in a 
sense, been relinquishing their respon- 
sibility to educate by concentrating 
their major efforts on establishing 
vocational schools and _ permitting 
independent junior colleges, whose 
standards are much too low, to 
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provide general education. This trend 
should be reversed. Independent pro- 
fessional schools, whose standards 
would have to measure up to profes- 
sional requirements, would do far less 
harm than independent low-standard 
junior colleges. 

The most obvious benefit of a 
university junior college would be its 
effect on the core four-year liberal- 
arts college. Admissions standards 
of this senior college could be raised 
without denying educational oppor- 
tunity to the many who want to 
enter college. Those who could not 
meet the higher entrance requirements 
would have available the junior col- 
lege. Instead of continually expand- 
ing to its detriment, as it has been 
doing in the past few decades, the 
college in each university could con- 
tract. Small, it could create the 
traditions and the atmosphere which 
contribute so much to a good educa-, 
tion. With more students to choose 
from, the college could, year by year, 
raise its standards, and through bold 
and imaginative programing and ex- 
perimentation improve the quality of 
its education. The faculty of this 
four-year college could easily be made 
up of the best teacher-scholars avail- 
able. The necessary increase in faculty 
size which expansion is requiring 
would not be detrimental to the 
quality of the faculty in the senior 
college. Positions on its staff would 
be reserved for the best qualified, and 
the new teachers whose preparation 
will not come up to present standards 
could be placed in the junior college 
until they qualified for advancement 
to the four-year school. With excellent 
students and a choice faculty, the 
small liberal-arts college could provide 
the right conditions for educating the 
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Counseling Overseas Students 


By LOUIS P. CAJOLEAS 


An Opportunity for a Mutual Learning Experience 


States has acted as host to increas- 
ing numbers of overseas students. 
Concurrently, international exchange 
of persons for educational purposes 
has rapidly increased throughout the 
world. This growth in numbers 
together with the development of 
sponsored programs of exchange has 
stimulated question-raising and stock- 
taking on the part of program spon- 
sors, foreign student advisers, student 
counselors, community groups, and 
social scientists. As a result, those 
Americans working with overseas stu- 
dents have available valuable re- 
sources to help them become more 
sophisticated in understanding the 
purposes, processes, and effectiveness 
of cross-cultural education.' 
Operationally defined, “‘Cross-cul- 
tural education is the reciprocal proc- 
ess of learning and adjustment that 
occurs when individuals sojourn for 
educational purposes in a society that 
is culturally foreign to them, normally 
returning to their own society after a 
limited period. At the societal level, 
it is a process of cultural diffusion and 
change involving temporary ‘exchange 
of persons’ for training and experi- 
ence.””? 


1The writer has compiled a short bibliography 
of recent research reports related to the topic of 
this essay. The associate editor will be glad to 
send a copy of it to anyone who requests it. 

*Smith, M. Brewster. ‘‘Cross-Cultural Educa- 
tion as a Research Area,” Journal of Social Issues, 
XII (1956), p. 3. 


I: RECENT years the United 


This definition places the individual 
in a social setting. It is this dual 
aspect of cross-cultural education 
which the counselor must keep fore- 
most in mind. The second aspect of 
the definition that deserves equal 
attention is that cross-cultural educa- 
tion is a “reciprocal process of learning 
and adjustment.” 

Students from abroad are, therefore, 
offered counseling not because they 
have problems (in the sense which 
makes them abnormal) but because 
they are human beings coping with 
life and wanting to do so in a manner 
that contributes to greater maturity. 
Having crossed cultures, however, the 
overseas student finds that new dimen- 
sions are involved in his learning and 
adjustment. Guidance in resolving 
the personal confusions and dilemmas 
that often carry deep emotional 
involvement, either implicit or ex- 
plicit, for individual overseas students 
is the purpose of counseling. The 
counselor, whether he is so designated 
or not, is interested in helping the 
student in the process of continued 
maturation and he, in turn, should 
view his own activities with visitors 
from other lands as contributing to 
his own growth. 

The first few weeks are the most 
dificult and confusing for a new 
student in a foreign culture. To 
help the new _ overseas. student 
immediately after his arrival in 
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the United States a variety of 
orientation programs have been devel- 
oped and these generally provide 
meaningful experiences. But too often 
after his initial orientation period of 
a few days or a couple of weeks the 
visitor is left to “sink or swim.” 
Orientation, like counseling, is a 
continuing process because we enter 
new stages, face new experiences, need 
to resolve new difficulties. 


HE first challenge to the coun- 

selor, then, is that he know 
himself, his talents, his limitations, 
and that he understand his own 
culture—that he also be able to see 
America and Americans as others do. 
The second challenge to the counselor 
is to know and understand the foreign 
student. The overseas student must, 
at one and the same time, be viewed 
as a “foreign student” who has much 
in common with other visiting stu- 
dents; as a member of a particular 
nationality group who because of his 
unique cultural heritage has much in 
common with his fellow nationals, 
but also many differences when com- 
pared to students from other cultures 
or as an individual with his own per- 
sonality structure which makes him 
different from other fellow nationals, 
other foreign students, other human 
beings. But he is also a member of 
“the family of man” and shares the 
commonalities of all men. 

Consider, for example, a student 
from Japan. As a “foreign student” 
he is likely to go through a series of 
stages during his sojourn in America, 
stages more or less common to all 
overseas students. As a Japanese he 
may have special language problems 
or special difficulties in relating to 
others because of the sense of obliga- 
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tions and the pattern of interpersonal 
relationships which his culture has 
impressed upon him. As an _indi- 
vidual he will have special talents 
and limitations; and as a member of 
the family of man he shares common 
emotions, common functions, common 
values, and common needs with all 
mankind. 

The counselor needs to know well 
the overseas student with whom he is 
working. Although these various 
ways of looking at our visitors are 
operationally necessary, the counselor- 
student relationship is itself not an 
easy one. One aspect of this relation- 
ship is especially worthy of comment 
here. Probably for the first time the 
student has become strongly conscious 
of his nationality and of the status 
of his country in the eyes of others. 
He is labeled as Mr. Prasad “from 
India,” Miss Poulos “from Greece,” 
Okeje “from Nigeria,” Cristina “from 
the Philippines,” but each is an 
individual human being first, and 
a national second. They prefer to be 
related to in this way. So do we all. 
The principle involved here is that 
relating to persons from abroad 
requires special skills in communica- 
tion, especially the ability to speak in 
universal terms which concern the 
commonalities among people while 
exploring and enjoying the differences. 


UNSELING may be either 

active or passive. Passive counsel- 
ing makes services available to the 
overseas student on the latter’s initia- 
tive in seeking such services. Active 
counseling creates opportunities for 
the overseas student to resolve diffi- 
culties and to learn through meaning- 
ful experiences into which he is 
motivated to become actively in- 
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volved. This does not imply, how- 
ever, that the individual must 
necessarily be directed into American 
patterns of group behavior. It does 
demand respect not only for the 
individual but also for individualism. 

The difficulties which overseas stu- 
dents are likely to face in a new 
culture may be grouped into two 
categories: learning the cultural maze, 
and reconstructing personal values. 
The two are not, however, mutually 
exclusive. Each acts upon and reflects 
the other. 

Learning the cultural maze includes 
all the difficulties of language, customs, 
immigration regulations, academic 
requirements, and the like. This learn- 
ing, however, requires partial, tem- 
porary, but real identification with 
the host culture. The nature and 
degree of the difficulty determine 
whether counseling is needed or simply 
advice or information. 

The reconstruction of values results 
from this identification and refers to 
the changes that are taking place 
within the individual during his 
sojourn experience—his involvement 
in a different culture which functions 
from a different set of assumptions 
than those he brings with him. Here 
can be included all the social, political, 
economic, philosophical, and religious 
questions that arise, questions which 
carry emotional overtones and under- 
tones. 

These questions arise because of 
the fact that we are shaped by the 
culture in which we grow up. Our 
behavior and our values are to each 
of us, therefore, perfectly natural and, 
in our view, perfectly correct. The 
individual who undergoes a cross- 
cultural experience finds that his 
perfectly natural behavior and values 
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are not natural in the new cultural 
milieu. In the words of the anthro- 
pologist, he experiences “culture 
shock.” Hence, his behavior and his 
value system are challenged. As he 
becomes more fully aware of his own 
culture and of the host culture, he 
will also recognize differences as varia- 
tions of the universal effort of all 
people everywhere to satisfy their 
basic needs as human beings. This 
recognition is likely to be accompanied 
with judgments concerning the values 
which support particular cultural 
patterns. The more he _ becomes 
involved in the host culture during 
his sojourn and does not remain an 
eternal tourist or spectator, the more 
is the visiting student’s value system 
subjected to re-evaluation. The réle 
of the counselor is to provide oppor- 
tunities for the involved student—and 
if he is learning, he is involved—to 
find sounding boards that will partly 
cushion culture shock and will partly 
help facilitate the reconstruction of 
values. 


UR responsibilities as hosts and 
counselors and friends, however, 


do not end here. Recent research in 
cross-cultural education has directed 
its attention to the return adjustment 
of overseas students, to what happens 
to them when they return home. 
They are faced, among other things, 
with two problems that are similar 
to the two just discussed. One is the 
problem of re-identification with the 
home culture—re-learning the culture; 
the other is the re-reconstruction of 
values. Returning home a changed 
person to a culture which has itself 
not remained static, the student 
must catch up with the changes, must 
re-identify with family, friends, and 
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colleagues, as well as with cultural 
symbols, including dress, food, ges- 
tures, and so on, and with indigenous 
cultural patterns. As he becomes 
involved once again in his home 
culture he is faced with the need to 
bring his reconstructed value system 
into closer juxtaposition with indige- 
nous values; he is faced with the need 
to prove his sameness without dis- 
carding his newly acquired outlook. 
Thus, can he expect to operate 
effectively as a cross-cultural person, 
a person with primary roots in his 
home culture but with secondary 
roots in the host culture. 

Americans working with overseas 
students are accepting as one of their 
responsibilities the need to have our 
visitors become aware of the problems 
and opportunities they will face upon 
return home, as well as the develop- 
ment of skills in effectively handling 
the problems and in capitalizing upon 
the opportunities—skills not only in 
the professional or academic area of 
specialization, but also in human 
relations and in bringing about social 
change. 

Counselors also have responsibility 
to the overseas students during their 
sojourn adjustment in America, to 
help them identify the problems and 
opportunities they face in the new 
culture and to develop skills in 
resolving the problems and capitaliz- 
ing upon the opportunities. For 
example, community programs of 
home hospitality, picnics, dances, 
discussion groups, and so on should 
not become for overseas students 
time-consuming and superficial in 
themselves but should be both ends 
and means. Through such activities 
students from abroad can be guided 
to developing a few warm, close, 
personal, continuing friendships; to 
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understanding Americans and Amer- 
ica; to gaining ego satisfaction and 
status; to making professional con- 
tacts; to sharing with others as well 
as receiving. Americans can better 
understand other cultures through 
their representatives and also gain 
new insights into “the American way 
of life” seeing it, as they will, through 
foreign eyes. 


MPLICIT in this discussion has 

been the fact that persons who 
cross national borders as students do 
so primarily to participate in a 
learning experience through a tem- 
porary sojourn at an academic institu- 
tion. In reporting on the goals of 
students from overseas, the Institute 
of International Education found that 
the primary objective of the student 
was his personal and _ professional 
development. In contrast to this 
the primary objective of agencies 
sponsoring programs of educational 
exchange is the development of inter- 
national understanding. 

These two goals, if broadly defined, 
are not antagonistic. Although the 
student may have a specific academic 
goal, inevitably he will have experi- 
enced cultural unities and diversities 
during his sojourn abroad. Almost 
inevitably, he will be called upon to 
fulfill, in addition to his professional 
réle, upon return home, the réle of a 
cultural interpreter. And telescoped 
living in the mid-twentieth century 
requires that we all become more at 
home in the world. The challenge, 
therefore, to workers in cross-cultural 
education is to guide the student in 
understanding better his own culture, 
the host culture, and even the cultures 

[Continued on page 234] 


%Committee on Educational Interchange Policy. 
The Goals of Student Exchange. New York: Insti- 
tute of International Education, January, 1955. 
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Training in Bibliography 
and Research’ 

The constant pouring of printed 
matter into the public and academic 
urn has presented rather serious 
challenges to scholarship, especially 
to those areas of humanistic learning 
which depend for their advancement 
not only upon what is published 
today but also upon what was pub- 
lished centuries ago: an entry in the 
Stationers’ Register may be of more 
value to the historian of literature 
than the latest book on the folios of 
Shakespeare. The scientist, con- 
versely, relies more on current periodi- 
cal literature; seldom does he consult 
works dating back to the Peasants’ 
Revolt of 1381 or the Great Fire of 
London in 1666. But the student of 
history and literature requires both 
the very old and the very new. 

This flood of printed works coupled 
with increasing specialization and the 
subdividing of subjects into minute 
topics has necessitated special training 
in bibliographic and research tech- 
niques. Sometimes, however, such 
training when given at all is ineffective 
and desultory, and frequently too 
late. From my own experience as a 
university teacher and then university 
librarian, I can cull apt examples of 
bibliographic ignorance which seri- 
ously hampered certain students. A 
former teaching colleague of mine, 
after two years of teaching English in 
a large university and one year of 
doctoral work, had never heard of a 


1Reported by John Buechler, Librarian, English 
and Speech Graduate Library, Ohio State University. 


most basic and indispensable research 
tool, Winchell’s Guide to Reference 
Books. A friend of mine, now the 
holder of a Ph.D. in American litera- 
ture, during his first three semesters of 
doctoral work was not aware of 
Sabin’s Dictionary of Books Relating 
to America fram its Discovery to the 
Present Time; and my own ignorance 
as a graduate student of English 
letters is too embarrassing to discuss. 

Recognizing a need for some kind 
of external discipline in bibliography 
and research techniques, some uni- 
versities are offering credit-bearing 
courses in research to graduate stu- 
dents. This is certainly a harbinger 
of better things to come, but only 
that, for if one looks at the hetero- 
geneous nature of these bibliography 
courses he will notice their difference 
in emphasis, scope, and utility. In 
one large midwestern university, for 
example, three English teachers, each 
with different abilities, interests, and 
bibliographic prejudices, take turns 
presiding over a research and bibliog- 
raphy course in one semester. These 
same instructors assign research prob- 
lems to their bewildered and nascent 
scholars without first introducing them 
to the books they might need consult. 
The only result as far as the student 
is concerned seems to be intellectual 
frustration, perhaps chaos too; were 
it not for some capable and energetic 
librarians these students would still 
be lost in the library stacks, literally 
and metaphorically. 

According to some recent graduate- 
school bulletins the universities of 
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Chicago, Michigan, and Ohio State, 
among others, require bibliography 
and research courses for their doctoral 
candidates in certain non-science sub- 
jects, while the universities of Indiana 
and Notre Dame require such courses 
not only for the Ph.D. but also for 
M.A. students. But there are still 
those universities (the “Be not the 
first by whom the new are tried” 
kind) which require no formal work 
in bibliography. How do these schools 
expect their students to progress 
through the labyrinth of scholarly 
research? Osmosis or perhaps knowl- 
edge by association, like guilt? Some 
teaching departments still rely on 
assigned reading in a “guide to the 
library” booklet or on an occasional 
suggestion from the professor of Eng- 
lish 620 or History 545. 

Though other teaching departments 
have faced the problem of printing 
inundation, they are not the only 
academic force contributing to the 
bibliographic education of the gradu- 
ate student. American librarians have 
been more active than their classroom 
colleagues in realizing that the ad- 
vanced student needs even more help 
than the undergraduate in the use of 
books and libraries, simply because 
the graduate student demands more 
of printed materials. The numerous 
ancillary aids, such as carrells, stack 
privileges, longer circulation periods, 
interlibrary loan, and the like have 
now become minimal services in 
academic libraries. Depending upon 
their financial resources, many librar- 
ies have striven beyond these minima: 
some furnish the graduate students 
with special reading rooms where the 
students may reserve shelves for their 
own use; others provide special gradu- 
ate libraries stocked with research 
items needed by the advanced student 
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(Ohio State, for example). In addi- 
tion to its general reference room, the 
University of Wisconsin Memorial 
Library has three special reference 
rooms where subject-trained librar- 
ians provide reference service to 
graduate students and faculty. At 
Florida State University the course in 
bibliography and research is taught 
by instructors in the Library School 
rather than by the subject specialist. 
To ensure that graduate students in 
all disciplines (fine arts, humanities, 
social sciences) receive a fundamental 
training in bibliography and research, 
Florida State requires each graduate 
student to enroll in the same course 
unless he can show by a preliminary 
examination that he is already familiar 
with research tools. 

Now each of these plans has 
advantages and represents an earnest 
attempt to assist the graduate student 
through the maze of published and 
unpublished materials, but none of 
them seems to take full advantage of 
all the factors that every large uni- 
versity has at its disposal. None 
seems to utilize the libraries effec- 
tively, and none avails itself ade- 
quately of professional librarians, 
except perhaps Florida State. Cer- 
tainly most bibliography and research 
programs appear desultory and un- 
charted, based upon the somewhat 
narrow experience and bias of one 
scholar or upon the assumption that 
only Ph.D. candidates and not M.A. 
students need training in research. 

At Ohio State University the teach- 
ing faculty and the librarians have 
worked out a program (unconsciously 
in some ways) which though still 
embryonic utilizes all the elements in 
the educative process—teacher, librar- 
ian, and the library itself. At present 
the only serious flaw to the over-all 
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success of this program is that in 
certain departments the courses are 
open only to Ph.D. students and not 
the M.A. The plan actually revolves 
around the library or, more specif- 
ically, around the graduate libraries 
within the main library building. In 
the library are four semi-autonomous 
libraries designed expressly for the 
use of faculty and graduate students: 
English and Speech; Modern Lan- 
guages; History and Political Science; 
and a fourth, somewhat amorphous 
and certainly heterogeneous, the 
Philosophy, Classics, and Mathe- 
matics Graduate Library. Because 
of the heterogeneity of the latter it 
will not be included in the following 
discussion. 

Like most departmental and indi- 
vidual college libraries on a large 
university campus, these graduate 
libraries are administered by trained 
librarians who have graduate degrees 
or training in the appropriate subject 
area: for example, the present librarian 
of the Modern Languages Graduate 
Library has a Ph.D. in Romance 
languages, and the librarian in the 
English and Speech Graduate Library 
has his M.A. in English; both have 
taught their respective subjects in 
universities. Under the care of each 
graduate librarian is a special collec- 
tion of research materials—standard 
subject reference books, author and 
subject bibliographies, complete files 
of scholarly journals, and basic works 
by the authors renowned in the fields. 
In the English and Speech Graduate 
Library, for example, are Lowndes’ 
Bibliographer’s Manual, the Twicken- 
ham edition of the poems of Alexander 
' Pope, the publications of the Early 
English Text Society, and concord- 
ances to the poems of Chaucer, 
Emerson, Milton, Shakespeare, ef ai. 
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But the mere administration of a 
special research collection is not the 
primary function of the graduate 
librarians: theoretically, at least, they 
are bookmen first and administrators 
only second. Hence, though much of 
their work involves the routines of 
library organization and management, 
their real purpose is to serve graduate 
students and faculty by preparing 
bibliographies, searching dealers’ cata- 
logues, and finding hidden and obscure 
information. To assist the graduate 
student in his thesis or dissertation, 
the graduate librarians reserve shelf 
space in the graduate libraries so that 
the researcher will have for quick 
consultation those bibliographic and 
reference works he requires; faculty 
members use the rooms not only for 
their own study but as reserve reading 
rooms for their seminar students. 
When the various teaching depart- 
ments offer their bibliography and 
research courses, the graduate librar- 
ians co-operate closely with the class- 
room teacher by annotating the 
bibliography used as a text, by 
attending the classes and even com- 
pleting some of the assignments, or 
by actually teaching some of the 
classes to supplement the directions 
of the departmental scholar. This 
integration of the librarian into the 
actual classroom procedure has not 
progressed uniformly at Ohio State 
simply because librarians, like their 
colleagues in the teaching profession, 
are a rather migratory professional 
group. However, what makes the 
graduate library of particular value 
to the graduate student is that the 
content of the bibliography courses 
demands that he examine and make 
descriptive cards for those books 
which are usually shelved in it. He 
then has at his disposal and in one 
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place almost all the basic tools he will 
require for later research and a 
librarian familiar with his biblio- 
graphic background and problems. 

The bibliography and _ research 
courses required of all Ph.D. students 
in English, history, and Romance 
languages introduce the students to 
more than the mere standard works 
in a relatively narrow field. A brief 
survey of some of the requirements 
in the course for the candidates in 
English and American literature will 
indicate how the course covers other 
areas besides the field of specializa- 
tion. English 880 is divided into nine 
units for the quarter, but rather than 
list all of the units I shall note 
certain contents of only four which 
indicate the breadth and depth of the 
course: 


Unit I: the first assignment that the stu- 
dent encounters consists of guides which 
identify the holdings in large libraries. 
He examines here such fundamental 
items as Downs’ American Library 
Resources, the Union List of Micro- 
films, and the catalogues of the British 
Museum and the Library of Congress. 

Unit II: strictly for the specialist, this 
unit includes Wells’ Manual of Writings 
in Middle English, Brown’s Register of 
Middle English Religious and Didactic 
Verse, Greg’s Bibliography of the English 
Printed Drama to the Restoration, and 
the various Hazlitt “handbooks,” all 
of interest primarily to the researcher 
in English literature. 

Unit V: like the first unit, this one too 
transcends the limitations of a single 
subject and includes such periodical 
guides as Poole’s Index, Crane and 
Kaye’s Census of British Newspapers 
and Periodicals 1620-1800, the Union 
List of Serials, and the indexes to the 
London Times and the New York Times. 

Unit IX: although most of the works 
examined by the student are devoted 
to English or American literature, the 
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ninth unit completely ignores this sub- 
ject. The D.A.B., D.N.B., Dutcher’s 
Guide to Historical Literature, Powicke’s 
Handbook of British Chronology, and 
Adams’ Dictionary of American History 
are a few of the nineteen titles required 
for examination in this unit. 


With this rather extensive coverage 
of bibliographic and research mate- 
rials and the presence of special 
graduate libraries administered by 
subject-trained librarians, the gradu- 
ate student at Ohio State has better 
than average opportunities to proceed 
with assurance and confidence into 
the realm of scholarly research. The 
direction of his teacher, the assistance 
of a librarian with kindred interests 
and experience, his own knowledge of 
books, and a centrally located special 
collection make his task less onerous 


and certainly more enjoyable and 
fruitful. 


Differences between College 


Students’ 

In the process of doing a local 
research project last year it was 
found that the students who lived in 
dormitories tended to stay in college 
longer than the students who lived 


at home. A review of the research 
literature revealed no previous work 
that was directly relevant to this 
issue. Thus an investigation was at- 
tempted to locate possible factors 
which might contribute to the statis- 
tically significant difference in mor- 
tality rates. 

Twenty-six variables were studied 
in an experimental group of 81 
students living in residence halls and 
a control group of 81 students living 
at home. The variables included 


1Reported by James Drasgow, Acting Director 
of Student Counseling, University of Buffalo. 
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intelligence quotient, aptitude-test 
scores, high-school average and fifth 
in high-school graduating class, college 
average, age, size of family, sibling 
placement, number of clubs and 
activities, offices held, and socio- 
economic level. The groups were 
matched for sex, marital status, col- 
lege of the university in which enrolled, 
and year in college. _ 

Only five of the 26 variables were 
found to be statistically significant in 
their differences between groups. Four 
of these differences can be presented 
meaningfully as two pairs; the fifth 
one stands alone. 

The first pair of variables consists 
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may function as a motivational force. 
In this connection it is corroborative 
to note that the fathers of the 
majority of the residence-hall students 
had experienced at least some college 
education, but the fathers of the ma- 
jority of the students who were 
living at home had not succeeded 
in finishing high school. The figures 
are presented in Table I. 

The second pair of variables consists 
of scores on the American Council of 
Education and Cooperative English 
tests. The scores of the residence- 
hall students were significantly lower 
than those of the students living at 
home. The statistics are cited in 


TABLE I 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN STUDENTS AND StrupeENts Livine at Home 


Dorm 
M+o 


Home 
M+o 


ql) (2) 


G3) 


Fathers’ education... I 


3-9 


2.5% 
3.4 1 
$4.1%24.2 


3-4 


11.2% 3.3 
2.6% 1.4 


61.0%21.2 
62.1%19.6 
2.3% 2.4 


of the socio-economic status of the 
family and the number of years of 
education attained by the father. 
Socio-economic level was evaluated 
with a five-point scale of occupational 
level from the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles. The family socio-eco- 
nomic level and the number of years 
of fathers’ education were both signifi- 
cantly higher for the residence-hall 
students. The two variables may be 
related because a greater amount of 
education may lead to a Jarger income 
which then increases the  socio- 
economic level of the family. This 
condition may help to produce a 
family focus on the advantages of 
higher education; for the student it 


Table I. If we agree as previously 
indicated that the first pair of vari- 
ables contributes mostly to motivation 
and that the second pair now indicates 
more of an aptitude for academic 
achievement, it follows that motive 
may contribute more to collegiate 
longevity than do the commonly used 
measures of academic aptitude. 

This all suggests that motive may 
be a better predictive measure of 
academic survival than are commonly 
used aptitude tests. Because of the 
selection factors involved in accepting 
students for college we have, of 
course, already established a basal 
level of academic promise in all 
students. The research reported in 


| P 
2.2 03 
Socio-economic. .... . 3-6 <.o1 
American Council of 
Cooperative English. 3-8 <.o1 
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this paper at least indicates that 
beyond this basal level of acceptance 
for college admission, motivation may 
be more important. 

The fifth significant variable con- 
cerns the number of things about 
which students worry, for example, 
occupational possibilities, finances, 
harmony in the home, ability to 
concentrate, being moody, unfair 
treatment, and the like. As indicated 
in Table I, the residence-hall students 
worry about significantly more of 
these items than do the students who 
live at home. Since the motive to 
succeed through college has already 
been postulated to be greater among 
the residence-hall students, it would 
be psychologically sound to suspect a 
potentially greater degree of concern, 
worry, or anxiety 2mong them; it may 
be this anxiety which is expressing 
itself symptomatically in the larger 
number of worries found among them. 
It may also be possible that being 
away from home, frequently for the 
first time, arouses anxieties among the 
dormitory students which the students 
living at home do not experience. It 
might also be a combination of these 
factors. Further research using psy- 
chological tests to measure motivation 
is now in progress to clarify our 
appreciation of this issue. 


A Summer Program in 
Basic College Skills’ 


Some students fail in their college 
studies and others do not do the 
quality of work predicted by their 
intelligence percentiles because they 
are deficient in basic learning skills. 


1Reported by Paul Centi, Senior Guidance 
Officer, Office of Psychological Services, Fordham 
University. 
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To help such students before they 
begin college, the Office of Psycho- 
logical Services of Fordham Univer- 
sity has arranged a special program 
which has been offered annually since 
the summer of 1955. The skills 
included in the program are those 
which are considered by the staff to 
be of primary importance in successful 
college work—skills which are most 
often inadequately possessed by stu- 
dents dismissed from the University 
for academic failures. 

The program is arranged primarily 
for students who are planning to 
enroll in Fordham in the fall although 
students who are planning to attend 
other colleges may enroll. Posters 
describing the program are sent to the 
high schools from which most of the 
Fordham University students come. 
Letters containing information about 
the program and an invitation to 
enroll voluntarily are sent to students 
who have already registered. 

The instructors who work in this 
program are recruited from the Uni- 
versity faculty, the library staff, and 
the staff of Psychological Services. 
The program lasts for four weeks, 
three hours a day, for a total of sixty 
hours, six hours of which are for 
testing and fifty-four hours of which 
are devoted to intensive instruction 
and practice in reading improvement, 
study skills, library skills, writing 
skills, vocabulary improvement, and 
mathematics. 

Eighteen hours are devoted to 
reading improvement, the purpose 
being to develop the student’s ability 
to adjust his reading rate to the type 
of reading material and to the purpose 
for which he is reading the material. 
Instruction and practice are given in 
skimming, scanning, reading for fullest 
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comprehension and retention, critical 
reading, identifying and making use 
of rhetorical devices, reading creative 
writing and poetry, and reading in 
newspapers and periodicals. The Har- 
vard Reading Films and various 
reading exercises are used daily. Stu- 
dents keep a record of their daily 
progress as measured by their per- 
formance on the films and exercises. 

Six hours are given to instruction 
and practice in study skills. The 
topics covered include preparing to 
study, budgeting time, taking notes, 
using memory more effectively, pre- 
paring for examinations, and taking 
examinations. 

Three hours are spent in getting 
acquainted with the University library 
and in receiving instruction in library 
skills. This unit is taught by the 
staff members of the library. Six 
additional hours are devoted to 
instruction and guidance in the writ- 


ing of a library research paper, which 
is the major project completed by the 


students outside class. Each student 
writes a paper on a topic of his 
choice, for which he develops an 
outline, completes the bibliography, 
and does research in the library. The 
paper is critically evaluated by the 
instructor and returned to the student 
during the last class. 

Eleven hours are devoted to dis- 
cussions of style, to a review of the 
rules of English grammar and punc- 
tuation, and to spelling. The student 
completes daily exercises outside class 
which are checked during the regular 
class period. 

Ten hours of the program are used 
in an attempt to improve the student’s 
ability to do college mathematics. 
Daily assignments are the rule, and 
in class the instructor stresses such 
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topics as cancellation, operations with 
exponents and radicals, simplification 
of algebraic expressions, long division 
of polynomials, the meaning and use 
of formulas, and the solution of 
equations. Because it was found 
that all students who enrolled in the 
program did not wish to take the 
mathematics unit, in the 1957 pro- 
gram, for the first time, students were 
permitted to choose between the 
mathematics unit and the vocabulary 
unit. 

Ten hours of the program are 
devoted to vocabulary improvement. 
In this unit the student is instructed 
in the uses of the dictionary and the 
common prefixes, suffixes, and roots. 
In addition, time is spent in discussing 
the origins of English. 

On the first and the last days of 
the program, the student takes differ- 
ent forms of the Cooperative English 
Test, and the Iowa Silent Reading 
Tests, as a pre-test and a final test, 
to determine improvement in the use 
of correct English grammar and punc- 
tuation and in reading ability. In 
1956 the students showed an average 
increase on the Cooperative English 
Test, Test A, of 10 percentiles (from 
17th to 27th percentile) and on the 
Iowa Silent Reading Tests of 17 
percentiles (from the 37th to the 54th 
percentile). Results of the 1957 pro- 
gram were not available when this 
paper was written. 

At the conclusion of the program, a 
report on each student’s progress and 
achievement is sent to his parents. 
This report contains his scores on the 
pre-test and final test in English and 
in reading and the marks assigned to 
him by the instructors in the mathe- 
matics, study skills, and library re- 
search units. 
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Several students have registered in 
the program at the request of the 
deans of the school to which they 
applied for admission. (These stu- 
dents, it was thought, were deficient 
in the necessary skills.) In some 
cases, the student had been rejected, 
but his application for admission was 
to be reviewed after the completion 
of the program. In other cases, the 
student had been accepted in college 
with the condition that he enroll in 
the program. Reports of progress 
and achievement were sent to the 
deans requesting them. 

In an attempt to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the program in basic 
college skills, a questionnaire was sent 
in 1956 to all students who had 
completed the program during the 
summer of 1955. These students 
were then completing their first year 
of college study during which they 
had an opportunity to use the skills 
they had acquired in our program. 

Nineteen of the 38 students who 
were enrolled in the 1955 program 
responded to the questionnaire. Every 
student indicated that the program 
had helped him considerably during 
the first year in college. They felt 
in addition that the program had 
provided a valuable means of making 
the transition from high school to 
college more easily. They strongly 
recommended the program to all 
entering Freshmen. 

Since student evaluations of the 
1957 program indicated that the 
program might be improved if it were 
lengthened, the 1958 program will be 
lengthened to five weeks and seventy- 
five hours. 

On the basis of the pre- and post- 
test scores and the responses to the 
questionnaire, it would seem that the 
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program in basic college skills has 
achieved its objective and is worth 
while. 


What happens to a freshman class 
as it proceeds through the College 
of Arts and Sciences in the University 
of Louisville? How do those who 
are graduated at the usual time differ 
from those that drop out during the 
four years? Mary Meccia wrote a 
Master’s thesis in the Department of 
Psychology and attempted to answer 
these questions. J. J. Oppenheimer, 
head of the Department of Education, 
summarizes her findings. 

Of the 299 students who entered 
the freshman class in the fall of 1955, 
seventy-three, or 25 per cent, were 
graduated in June, 1957; eighty, or 
26 per cent, were voluntary dropouts; 
thirty-three, or II per cent, trans- 
ferred from this college to other 
institutions or to other schools or 
divisions within the University; fifty- 
six, or Ig per cent, were dropped for 
poor scholarship; forty-eight, or 16 
per cent, were still in residence; nine, 
or 3 per cent, took an Associate in 
Arts degree. 

The attrition rate was as follows: 
at the end of the first year, forty-three, 
or 14 per cent, of the 299 had dropped 
out; next spring sixteen more, or 5 per 
cent, had dropped out and at the 
end of the junior year eighteen, or 6 
per cent, had dropped out; the cumu- 
lative dropouts were then seventy- 
seven, or 25 per cent, and three 
dropped out during the fall semester 
of the senior year. 

As Freshmen, all of these students 
took the American Council on Educa- 
tion Psychological Examination, the 

[Continued on page 234] 


Support of the Council for Financial 
Aid to Education will be continued 
for the next five years by four 
foundations: the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. The 
annual budget will be expanded to 
$300,000. The new president of the 
Council is Frank Hugh Sparks, former 
chairman of the board of trustees of 
Wabash College. 


Tae Ninth Seminar on Western 
Europe Today, conducted by New 
York University, will travel through 
England, Belgium, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and France during July 
and August. The seminar is designed 
to provide teachers and social workers 
with direct experience in the field of 
international relations, supplemented 
by readings, lectures, and discussions. 


A worxsnop in adult education on 
the university level will be held at the 
University of Chicago, July 14 
through August 1. It is planned for 
directors of evening colleges and 
university extension divisions and 
their staff members. The workshop 
was made possible by a grant from 
the Fund for Adult Education, and 
was planned in consultation with the 
Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults. 


A wew high in American giving to 
higher education has been reported 


for 1956-57 by the John Price Jones 
Company, Inc. Fifty colleges and 
universities included in the annual 
survey received gifts and bequests 
from private sources which totaled 
$272,734,000, a gain of 30 per cent over 
last year’s record of $209,274,000. 
Gifts represented $229,390,000 of the 
1956-57 contributions, and bequests 
accounted for $43,344,000. Included 
in the total is $52,775,500 received by 
forty-two privately supported colleges 
and universities from the Ford Foun- 
dation in accomplishment or faculty- 
salary endowment grants or both, and 
$184,593,500 from other sources. 
Eight tax-supported institutions re- 
ceived a total of $25,365,000 in 
private giving. 


Mansy colleges and _ universities 
throughout the nation are considering 
calendar changes to make possible 
better use of their facilities, according 
to a University of Michigan com- 
mittee which has conducted a survey 


of thirteen hundred institutions. To 
date the Calendar Study Committee 
has received information from nearly 
five hundred colleges and universities. 
At least a quarter of these indicated 
they are studying the same subject. 


Korea, a crossroads of ancient Asian 
cultures and a focus of modern world 
tensions, is expected to become a 
major subject of study at Harvard 
University, under plans of the Har- 
vard-Yenching Institute. A Profes- 
sorship of Korean Studies at Harvard 
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University is in prospect. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation has committed 
$200,000 toward endowment of such 
a chair, provided that the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute can find others 
who will match this amount. 


A recent study made at the State 
University of Iowa by John R. 
Bousek examined, among other things, 
the educational level of television 
viewers. A random sample of seven 
hundred residents in the metropolitan 
area of Cedar Rapids were inter- 
viewed. They were divided into three 
groups: non-viewers, viewers (adults 
in homes with television sets who 
watched on an average of more than 
one hour a day), and selective viewers 
(adults watching less than one hour a 
day). The selective viewers averaged 
over two and one-half years more 
formal schooling than either of the 
other groups. Almost two-thirds of 
them had had some college education. 


totaling $205,000 have 
been awarded to forty educators, 
newspapermen, and broadcasters by 
the Fund for Adult Education. The 
fellowships will enable the recipients 
to study for one year subjects of their 
choice at institutions and agencies 
which they themselves designate. The 
fellowship winners are from twenty- 
one states. They will study at seven- 
teen universities and engage in train- 
ing projects at a variety of agencies, 
including the United Nations in New 
York, the Committee for Economic 
Development, and the American 
Library Association. 

Similar fellowships will be given 
next year in the awards program for 
Mass Media and Liberal Adult Edu- 
cation. Applications must be received 
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or postmarked not later than October 
15. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Fund for Adult Education. 


A. comprenENsive Symposium in 
Color Television, designed to orient 
staff members of television stations 
and students to the special problems 
of broadcasting in color, will be 
offered by the Northwestern Univer- 
sity School of Speech June 23 to 
August 2. It will be conducted in 
co-operation with the National Broad- 
casting Company and Station WNBQ 
(Chicago), the nation’s first all-color 
television station. The course offers 
three quarter-hours of undergraduate 
or graduate credit. Further informa- 
tion is available from James H. 
McBurney, Dean, School of Speech, 
Northwestern University. 


Waar is believed to be the first 
program of information exchange 
between a university of the West and 
one of an Iron Curtain country has 
been initiated between Fordham Uni- 
versity and the Catholic University 
of Lublin. Arrangements will be 
made for the exchange of photographs, 
books, special editions of student 
papers, art exhibits, tape recordings, 
and news letters. Formation of stu- 
dent and faculty committees to 
encourage more personal contact is 
also planned. The exchange agree- 
ment has been made with the co- 
operation of the United States Depart- 
ment of State. 


A requesr from several members 
of last year’s senior class at Princeton 
University has resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a comprehensive reading 
program for all interested alumni. 
Eight lists of English and American 
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books have been prepared by members 
of the Department of English. The 
lists cover a wide range of suggested 
readings from The Frontier and Amer- 
ican Literature to Men at War 
and The Image of the Businessman. 
Every book listed is prefaced by a 
note on its availability and is followed 
by one or more paragraphs of com- 
mentary and suggestions for addi- 
tional reading in primary or secondary 
material. This program supplements 
a program of faculty lectures to 
alumni groups in different sections of 
the country financed by a bequest 
under the will of Herbert L. Baker. 
The lists are available from the 
Office of Faculty-Alumni Programs. 


Pans for accelerating study toward 
the Masters’ and Doctors’ degrees 
at Columbia University’s Graduate 
School of Business are under consider- 
ation by the faculty and administra- 
tive staff. The method being studied 
would offer work during three con- 
secutive semesters in each academic 
year to candidates for the two degrees. 
The third, or summer semester, would 
be equal in class time and scope to 
the regular winter or spring semester. 
This plan would enable a student to 
enter the Graduate School of Business 
immediately after graduation from 
college in June and to complete the 
normal two-year requirements for the 
Master’s degree by September of the 
following year. The accelerated pro- 
gram would not be mandatory. 


Summer programs of instruction 
designed to provide teachers and 
community leaders with a basic intro- 
duction to the major Asian civiliza- 
tions will be conducted at sixteen 
colleges and universities this year. 
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Scholarship assistance provided by 
the Asia Foundation, Japan Society, 
and Asia Society is available at the 
Universities of Bucknell, California 
(Berkeley), Duke, Florida, Harvard, 
Kansas, Michigan State, Michigan, 
Syracuse, Temple, and Washington; 
and at Brooklyn College, and New 
York State University Teachers Col- 
leges (New Paltz and Plattsburg). 
The China Institute in America will 
sponsor programs at New Jersey 
State Teachers College (Montclair) 
and New York State University 
Teachers College (Cortland). Several 
other institutions will offer summer 
courses or programs in Asian studies 
designed in part for nonspecialists. 
Copies of the press release listing the 
offerings may be obtained from Ward 
Morehouse, Educational Director, 
Asia Society, Inc., 18 East 50 Street, 
New York 22. 


Newest among the several benefits 
made available to faculty and staff at 
Columbia University to aid in “ bridg- 
ing the economic gap” is a Group 
Major Medical Expense Insurance 
plan. The plan will help finance the 
cost of severe accidents or serious 
illnesses of long duration incurred by 
participants or their dependents. The 
University will underwrite one-half of 
the premium charge. 

Other employee benefits include a 
group life-insurance program for all 
regular staff members, and contribu- 
tions on behalf of the academic staff 
to the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association retirement plan 
made by the University. Columbia 
also participates in the Tuition Ex- 
change Plan. This makes children of 
faculty members eligible for full- 
tuition scholarships at approximately 
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one hundred colleges and universities. 
A tuition-exemption program in 
courses offered by the University for 
both academic and non-academic staff 
members is also in operation. 


Tue third annual announcement of 
interest in supporting research projects 
in the area of non-intellective factors 
related to college performance has 
been made by the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Since a similar 
announcement in the spring of 1957, 
the Board has begun support of the 
following studies: measuring non- 
intellective factors by means of apti- 
tude and achievement item types; a 
review and analysis of college perform- 
ance and of its non-intellective com- 
ponents; colleges, careers, and social 
contexts; the processes of college 
choice and their consequences; and 
class and cultural corrections for test 
scores and school records as predictors 
of college performance. Those inter- 
ested in submitting preliminary state- 
ments of research interest should 
request a copy of the announcement 
delimiting the nature of the Board’s 
interest in this area. Preliminary 
statements received by July 1, 1958, 
will be considered for support to begin 
July 1, 1959. All entrants will be 
informed of the Board’s decisions by 
December 1, 1958. 


A FOUR-YEAR undergraduate cur- 
riculum leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Environmental Engineer- 
ing and a series of graduate courses 
leading to advanced degrees have 
been established at Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute and will begin in 


September. This is believed to be 
the first program of its kind in the 
world. It has been developed to 
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meet new problems resulting from 
our rapidly increasing population and 
unprecedented industrial expansion 
and urbanization. The curriculum 
will prepare students for careers in 
the fields of water utilization and 
conservation, industrial safety and 
hazards control, community and in- 
dustrial waste treatment and disposal, 
air pollution and its control, environ- 
mental problems of the nuclear indus- 
try, housing, food processing, insect 
and rodent control, and research and 
development. 


A\w appropriation of $4,500,000 
has been made by the Ford Founda- 
tion to establish and maintain for five 
years the Educational Facilities Labo- 
ratories, an independent, nonprofit 
organization concerned with research 
and experimentation for improvement 
in the construction of school and 
college buildings. The new agency 
will also serve as an information 
clearinghouse. Its data on school 
design, building, and equipment will 
be available to architects, local school 
systems, college trustees, and others 
involved in the nation-wide expansion 
of educational facilities. More than 
half of the funds will be used for 
experimentation in the field of school 
construction and equipment through 
grants to educational institutions. 
They will also support several co- 
operating experimental centers that 
will serve as research laboratories and 
demonstrations of efficient construc- 
tion and furnishing of educational 
facilities. The centers will be related 
in most cases to a university or 
teacher-training institution. Selected 
experimental projects will be granted 
research costs over and above regular 
construction and operational costs. 


- Editorial-‘Comments - 


The Hiram Study Plan Revised 


IRAM COLLEGE has made 
H important modifications in its 

well-known study plan; these 
are to go into effect with the academic 
year 1958-59. The history of this 
plan, one of the most radical experi- 
ments with the college curriculum in 
the last half-century, provides an 
instructive case for students of under- 
graduate education. 

The plan in embryonic form was 
first tried in a summer session. In 
the winter of 1931, a group of Hiram 
faculty members petitioned to be 
allowed to use the name and the 
buildings of the College for a six- 
weeks summer school, where they 
would offer standard courses and 
receive as their compensation the 
income from student fees after the 
necessary expenses had been paid. 
The petitioners proposed a highly 
unconventional plan for the organiza- 
tion of the courses: except in the field 
of education, each student would take 
but one subject and receive six 
hours credit—the same as for an 
ordinary two-semester course. Each 
instructor was to conduct his class 
from one and one-half to two hours 
in the forenoon and have a good part 
of the day for conferences with 
students. 

The petition was approved by the 
president and trustees, and the sum- 
mer session under this “intensive” 
plan was launched. Eleven faculty 
members participated, and 81 stu- 
dents enrolled. The results of the 
experience were gratifying to both 
professors and students, and similar 


sessions were held in the summers of 
1932, 1933, and 1934. 

In December, 1933, the members 
of the newly organized Division of 
Social Studies of the College proposed 
that the intensive plan be introduced 
into the regular academic year. The 
proposal was referred to the Faculty 
Survey Committee, which was respon- 
sible for studying all proposals for 
changes in educational policy or 
program. After extensive discussion 
with the faculty, this committee voted 
to recommend a three-year experiment 
with a new plan of study. The plan 
proposed was a compromise between 
the intensive and the conventional 
plan. It called for the division of the 
academic year into four quarters of 
nine weeks each. During each quarter, 
each student would study and each 
instructor would teach a 6-semester- 
hour intensive course. Each student 
would study also one “running 
course,” which would meet through- 
out the year for three hours a week. 
In this way the regular yearly student 
load of five 6-hour courses would be 
taken care of. On January 8, 1934, 
the faculty by a vote of thirteen to 
five (with several abstentions) ap- 
proved the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion. In September 1934, the Hiram 
Study Plan went into effect.’ 

During the experimental period, 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
the plan were assiduously studied. 
The small size of the College pre- 
cluded controlled experimentation, 


1Brown, Kenneth Irving. 4 Campus Decade: 
the Hiram Study Plan of Intensive Courses, 1930- 
zogo. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940, 
PP. 29-33: 
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but student and faculty opinion were 
carefully canvassed. Among the ad- 
vantages pointed out were the possi- 
bility of more intensive pursuit of a 
single interest for the greater part of 
a day through a 9-week period, the 
opportunity for field trips and other 
off-campus learning experiences, the 
encouragement of closer student- 
faculty relations, the ease of budgeting 
one’s time, and increased interest and 
greater independence and initiative 
on the part of students. Among the 
disadvantages were the limitation on 
the freedom of course election, the 
lack of an extended period for the 
assimilation of difficult material, 
the difficulty of finding time for the 
required courses in physical education, 
the difficulty of arranging work periods 
for those students who needed part- 
time work, and the serious con- 
sequences of enforced absence due to 
illness or similar causes.? 

As the end of the experimental 
period approached, a decision had 
to be made about continuing the 
intensive-study plan. On December 2, 
1936, of 311 students 276 voted 
in favor of continuing the plan, 20 
were undecided, and 15 were opposed. 
A week later the faculty by a vote 
of 27 to 3 decided in favor of the 
plan; so it was continued essentially 
unchanged until 1948. 

There was widespread belief that 
students were doing very well in the 
intensive courses but that the running 
courses were suffering. In 1948 the 
compromise between the intensive 
and the conventional plans was 
decided in favor of the former. The 
running courses were dropped. The 


*For a thoughtful, nontechnical discussion of the 
advantages and disadvantages, see Brown, op. cit., 
pp. 61-79. The present writer has used this book 
as his principal source for the period that it covers. 
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academic year was divided into five 
terms of seven weeks each, in each of 
which the student was to study only 
one academic course at a time—either 
a 6-hour course for the entire term or 
two 3-hour courses for three and one- 
half weeks each. This single-study 
plan has been followed up to and 
including the present academic year. 

A series of questionnaire studies 
and straw votes during the years 1951 
to 1956 revealed a gradual decline in 
faculty support of the intensive plan, 
particularly the single-study plan, and 
increasing support for a return to a 
more conventional one.’ In 1956 the 
faculty began a new study of the 
plan, a study which has eventuated 
in important modifications which will 
take effect in September. 

In its latest as in its earlier forms, 
the Hiram Study Plan is based on the 
belief that students can do a better 
job when their attention is fixed on 
one or two subjects rather than on 
many. But the plan now provides 
greater flexibility. Instead of the old 
five terms of seven weeks each, the 
academic year will be divided into two 
semesters, and each semester into 
two quarters of nine weeks each. A 
typical year’s program for a Sopho- 
more, Junior, or Senior will include 
one intensive 6-hour course each 
quarter and one 6-hour course running 
through the year (three hours a 
semester). In this respect the new 
program is similar to that which 
obtained from 1934 to 1948. 

The most striking change in the 
revised plan has to do with the work 
of the freshman year. Like many 
other colleges, Hiram has had many 


3Benedict, Arthur H. “The Hiram Study Plan: 
a Quarter Century of Experimentation,” Bulletin 
of Hiram College, XLIX, No. 8 (August, 1957), 
pages unnumbered. 
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dropouts during and at the end of the 
first year. The faculty believes that 
this is due in large measure to the 
abruptness with which students accus- 
tomed to traditional methods have 
had to undertake intensive study. 
Moreover, it is believed that a fresh- 
man program more nearly like the 
conventional one will provide better 
orientation for the student, greater 
opportunity for guidance by faculty 
members, and hence greatly improved 
preparation for intensive study. 
Under the new arrangement, the 
Freshman will take four or five 
subjects each semester. A _ typical 
year’s program will include: English, 
6 hours; chemistry, 8 hours; history, 
6 hours; mathematics, 6 hours; reli- 
gion, 3 hours; and speech, 3 hours. 
Along with the new study plan, a 
“tuition bonus plan” will be put into 
effect. Under it, a student who 
maintains a school record of 3.5 or 
better can take additional courses 
without special permission and with- 
out extra charge. The superior stu- 
dent will thus be encouraged to make 
the most of his time and opportunity. 


MUCH for the history of the 


Hiram Study Plan. What can 
students of education learn from it? 
It is much easier to ask than to 
answer this question. There is no 
doubt about the enthusiasm of a 
large majority of both faculty and 
students in the early years of the 
plan. Moreover, the plan attracted 
a great deal of attention in the 
educational world. Much was written 
about it and inquiries were received 
by the College from places as distant 
as the Philippine Islands.* On the 
other hand, so far as is known, no 


‘Benedict, op. cit. 
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college attempted to follow Hiram’s 
example. Nor is there any record 
that the two colleges that earlier had 
tried a one-study plan—Scio College 
(1868-77) and Williamston Female 
College (1877—1907)—had any imita- 
tors. Faculty votes in the 1950's 
showed declining support for the plan. 
Does this indicate that the early 
enthusiasm was due in large part 
to the improved morale and increased 
efficiency from working under new and 
challenging conditions? Although 
faculty support for the plan declined, 
a two-year study resulted in the 
continuation of the plan in a modified 
form. 

Some light is thrown on _ these 
questions by other examples of inten- 
sive and extensive study. There is 
no doubt that the educational work- 
shop, where a specific topic or 
problem is studied full time for 
several days or several weeks, can be 
a very effective learning experience, 
at least for mature students. Every 
good teacher and every good student 
has had frequent occasion to resent 
the tyranny of the bell that marks 
the close of the class hour, not 
infrequently in the midst of a stimu- 
lating demonstration or discussion. 
Such considerations seem to argue for 
the value of intensive study. 

On the other hand, we have the 
examples of the German Gymnasium 
and other Gelehrtenschulen of Europe. 
The upper years of these schools 
correspond more closely to the Ameri- 
can undergraduate college than any 
other institutions in those countries 
do. Their curriculums provide for 
extensive rather than intensive study. 
The student studies a number of 
different subjects at the same time, 

[Continued on page 234] 


Impractical in Part 


New Direcrions FOR THE AMERICAN 
University, dy Frederick 
airs 


Washington, D C.: Public 
Press, 1957- x+52 pp. $2.50. 
Anyone looking for solutions to the 

appalling problems confronting our insti- 

tutions of higher learning had better 
skip this one. Mr. Mayer, who inhabits 

“a more timeless realm” (page 34), is 

impatient with administrators who live 

from one emergency to another caught in 

“the web of immediacy” (page 34). Take 

your fingers out of the dike is his advice 

to educators worried about the rising 
flood of enrollments and the receding 
level of standards. “Actually standards 
are secondary. What matters is the 
inward development of the student” 

(page 13). Mr. Mayer seems to think 

} are no dull students, only dull 

teachers. Consequently, all our educa- 

tional woes would be solved if only 
teachers would pump inspiration into 
students like air into tires. It is of less 
importance that students are often allowed 
to enter college without having learned 
the rudiments of their native language 
than that they can graduate “without 
developing a profound world view” 

(page 3). 

r. Mayer’s deep concern over the 
crisis in education is unquestionable, but 
his emphasis on the ultimate goals of 
liberal education is matched by a cor- 
responding indifference to the means of 
achieving them. Putting our best teach- 
ers on television, as Mr. Mayer suggests, 
would only further the impersonality of 
student-teacher relations of which he 
rightly complains. Similarly, allowing 
bright undergraduates to teach their 
fellows could create as many problems as 
it solved. Such measures are at best 
palliative and do not touch the heart of 
the problem. Granted that graduate 
schools do not function as well as the 
might, does this justify canceling all 
requirements for the training of college 


teachers? Teachers with a Ph.D. are 
not ipso facto worse than those without 
one. While it is true, as Mr. Mayer 
says, that Socrates probably would not 
be permitted to nah were he to return 
to earth, it is also true that he couldn’t 
teach, say, physics, history, post-Cartesian 
philosophy, or practically anything else 
covered by the modern curriculum. 
Virtually everyone would agree with 
Mr. Mayer that something must be done 
about the curriculum. The question is 
what? 

Mr. Mayer’s conception of the mission 
of the university is far more sweeping 
than Ortega’s. In fact, Mr. Mayer’s 
university would usurp most govern- 
mental and community functions. In 
the light of our present troubles it will 
strike many as unrealistic. He writes: 


Higher education . . . has to remold entire 
communities. It has to use a _problem- 
centered approach and deal tangibly with such 
problems as personal maladjustment, lawless- 
ness, racial strife, international tensions, 
industrial conflict, automation, atomic power, 
city planning, leisure, old age, and the feeling 
of emptiness and purposelessness which so 
many experience in modern civilization 
(page 51). 

Aldous Huxley contributes a hard- 
headed introduction which contrasts 
sharply with the text. 

B. 
University of Colorado 


Worthy of Attention 

THe Lonceviry anp Morsipity oF 
Cottece ATHLETES, by Henry J. 
Montoye, Wayne D. Van Huss, Herbert 
W. Olson, William R. Pierson, and 


Andrew J. Hudec. Indiana 
ana: Phi Epsilon Kappa 
1957. xvit+140 pp. $3.25. 
The possible influence of athletic 
competition on the longevity of partici- 
pants has been of interest to physicians 
and directors of athletics for a long time. 


lis, Indi- 
raternity, 
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Early opinions based upon authoritarian 
statements persisted well into the nine- 
teenth century; part of the tradition 
claimed that strenuous exercise injured 
the heart and shortened the lives of 
athletes. The investigation of John 
Wilce, M.D., Ohio State University, 
supported by other studies, has disproved 
the first part of this traditional theory 
and many investigations of longevity 
have found that athletes live as long or 
longer than non-athletes. Past studies 
on morbidity of athletes have not been 
significant. 

This comprehensive study of both 
eee and morbidity of coll 
athletes was sponsored by the Phi 
Epsilon Kappa fraternity. Plans for the 
study were formulated under the guidance 
of a committee highly competent in 
research techniques. 

It is apparent that this kind of investi- 
gation encounters many variables beyond 
the control of statistical methods. The 
committee was confronted at the outset 
with the problem of defining an athlete. 
The definition selected was “an athlete is 
defined as one who has earned a major 
sports letter; a control or non-athlete is a 
former student who attended Michigan 
State University but did not earn a 
major letter in any sport” (page 3). 
This definition undoubtedly put some, 
perhaps many athletes in the control 
group. To be sure, some practical plan 
of operation has to be devised and the 
definition selected is both objective and 
readily administrable. 

Perhaps of greater significance in 
evaluating the study is its major reliance 
upon the questionnaire. Meylan’s study 
of Harvard oarsmen, however lacking in 
controls, was based upon the findings in 
an examination by a skilled and experi- 
enced medical examiner and _ selected 
colleagues. There is always a reasonable 
doubt about the reliability of the data 
reported in a questionnaire. 

But whatever shortcomings appear in 
this study, enthusiastic commendation 
must be given to the fraternity respon- 
sible for it and to those who carried it 
through to completion. The reported 
results are about what could be expected. 
Athletes and non-athletes live about the 
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same number of years, and their mor- 
bidity records are about the same. In 
view of present a in cardiology, 
it is surprising to find that vemela 
infarction, hypertension, and arterio- 
sclerosis occur at a later age among 
athletes than non-athletes although more 
athletes use tobacco and show a greater 
gain in weight after forty-five years of age. 

This study should be well 
physicians and directors of health and 
physical education. 

Jesse Ferrinc WILLIAMS 
Carmel, California 


A Welcome Contribution 
CONSERVATION EpucaTION IN AMERICAN 

Couteces, by Charles E. Lively and 

Jack J. Preiss. New York: Ronald 

oo Company, 1957. ix+267 pp. 

5.00. 

This book reports the findings of a 
national survey of the status of the 
teaching of conservation in American 
colleges and universities, in the calendar 
years 19§4and 1955. Thestudy was spon- 
sored by the Conservation Foundation. 

Part I, comprising three chapters, is 
introductory. It presents a definition 
of conservation together with brief, and 
not very satisfactory, historical sketches 
of the development of conservation and 
conservation education in this country. 
The chapter devoted to conservation 
education covers the development both of 
programs for the training of specialists 
and of conservation education as a part 
of general education. 

he findings of the survey are pre- 
sented in Part II, which forms half of 
the volume. A questionnaire of eighteen 
items was sent to the administrative 
heads of 1,497 colleges, universities, 
teachers’ colleges, and junior colleges; a 
68.5 per cent return was secured. In the 
case of land-grant colleges and of other 
institutions with enrollments of seven 
thousand or more, the information was 
sought from the catalogues rather than 
by questionnaire, since it was believed 
that the “complex administrative nature” 
of these institutions prevented adequate 
knowledge about their programs on the 
part of the administrators. From the 
questionnaire returns and the catalogues, 
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a master list of 1,437 ns teachi 
conservation was and a 
tionnaire of twenty-five items was sent 
to each of them. A 43.5 per cent return 
was received. 

The analysis of the questionnaire 
returns by type of institution, religious 
affiliation, aphic region, and so on 
is rent in Chapters 5 to 8, entitled: 
“Conservation Teaching: an Administra- 
tive Picture,” “Some Personal Char- 
acteristics and Professional Attitudes of 
Conservation Teachers,” “Analysis of 
Courses,” and “Administrative and 
Teacher Evaluation.” These chapters 
contain 56 tables and 6 figures, each of 
which is discussed in detail in the text. 
In Chapter 9, “Program Levels,” the 
390 institutions offering programs in 
conservation and answering the question- 
naire fully are rated on the basis of their 
answers to eight of the questions, and 
divided into “high,” “medium,” and 
“low” subgroups. These subgroups are 
compared in various ways. Sixteen tables 
and two figures, each discussed in detail, 
report the findings of this portion of the 


tudy. 
Part III of the volume presents the 


summary, implications, and recommenda- 
tions; some of the more important of 
these may be summarized briefly as 
follows. The existence of some kind of 
conservation education in the colleges 
and universities in the United States is 
still far from general; in fact, a large 
fraction of the students are not exposed 
to a single course during their coll 
careers. Most conservation education is 
offered by the land-grant institutions, a 
few other large universities, and the 
teachers’ colleges. 


. - - The former offer the work chiefly in 
connection with . . . courses for specialists. 
The latter are training teachers chiefly for 
the elementary and secondary schools. The 
problem of getting conservation included in 
the curriculum for general education at the 
college level has scarcely been touched 
(page 259). 

Notwithstanding the widespread neglect, 
there is considerable interest on the part 
of administrators and teachers in institu- 
tions that do, and those that do not, now 
have offerings in the field. Vigorous 
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leadership is needed if this interest is to 
bear fruit. It isunlikely that “within any 
predictable period” all institutions will be 
offering conservation education. There 
is cat for more well prepared teachers 
and “dire need” for a more precise and 
positive definition of conservation. Most 
of the teaching of conservation has been 
done in connection with the physical and 
natural sciences; there is great need for 
more attention to it by the social sciences, 
and for more attention to the population- 
pressure aspects of resource use. 

There is nothing particularly surprising 
about these conclusions: any person 
reasonably familiar with the field would 
have been able to predict most of them. 
But it is well to have them documented 
as carefully and thoroughly as they are 
in this volume. 

Some understanding of the problems 
of resource use has become an essential 
part of general education for our time: a 
person who does not have it is no better 
prepared for intelligent living in the 
twentieth century than one who has no 
understanding of the potentialities of 
atomic energy or automation. This 
volume is a welcome contribution to the 
literature, notwithstanding the fact that 
its conclusions were to be expected and 
that the writing is monotonous. 

R. H. EckeLBERRY 
Ohio State University 


An Unusual Book 
Tue Oruer Iurnois, Baker Brownell. 
New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1958. viiit276 pp. $4.50. 
ere are several points of view from 
which this book might be reviewed. In 
one respect it differs from most books I 
have read, and I shall use the limited 
space of a review to discuss that feature. 
I grew up in a Minnesota community, 
St. Eloud, which, so far as I knew, had 
no history. From the standpoint of 
human history we were nobodies. How 
I envied towns where people had been 
and things had happened. Then in our 


‘sixth-grade geography book I read the 


sentence “and sometimes steamboats 
uP the Mississippi River as far as St. 
oud.” We were not completely for- 
gotten! Then, a few 
notebooks of Henry 


ears later, in the 
horeau was dis- 
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covered an item to the effect that he had 
found a wild crab tree about five miles 
from our village. For years I hunted 
for that crab tree. At least, our com- 
munity had been mentioned by a man 
who was somebody. 

Whether or not “Christ stopped at 
Eboli,” modern life in Illinois stopped at 
Effingham. South of that was only 
“down in t,” where, aside from the 
malodorous riots at Herrin, nothing ever 
happened, or was likely to happen. 

his book makes Southern Illinois 
come alive, especially for the young 
people who live there, not only the few 
striking spots, but every nook and 
corner. ere have been other writings 
about Southern Illinois, but they have 
been largely of the kind that would be 
read by classes in labor relations, not by 
people who live there. If I were a boy 
growing up in Southern Illinois, and 
should discover such a book, I should, 
thereby, have discovered my homeland. 
The woods, the bluffs, the streams, the 
highways, and above all, the people, 
with their histories, their myths, and 
their traditions—all are in the bool., and 
all would have been treasured. And I 


should have discovered my university in 
a very human way. 

It seems possible that such a book, in 
an area which has lacked social recogni- 
tion, may contribute to a regional con- 


sciousness, a powerful incentive to 
, ional development. Others doubtless 
will review the book from other points of 
view. 
ArtHurR E. Morcan 
Antioch College 


A Series of Lectures 
Mopern’ EpvucaTion AND HuMAN 
Vatues, by Milton E. Lord, Robert 
Elden Mathews, Edwin Prince Booth, 
Filmer S. C. Northrop, and Margaret 
Chase Smith. Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1957. x+128 pp. (Pitcairn-Crabbe 
— Lecture Series, Vol. VI). 
.00. 
is is the sixth volume of lectures to 
be sponsored by the School of Education 
of the University of Pittsburgh, pub- 
lished by the University of Pittsburgh 
Press, and supported by the Pitcairn- 
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Crabbe Foundation. The series has been 
a distinguished one, including contribu- 
tions from such leaders as Douglas 
Southall Freeman, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Sir Richard Livingstone, Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt, and Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
The general topic, Modern Education and 
Human Values, is considered from many 
points of view. 

The present volume is a worthy com- 
panion to the others. The subject is 
viewed from such diverse approaches as 
that of the librarian, Lord; the lawyer- 

hilosopher, Mathews; the philosopher- 
awyer, Northrop; the theologian, Booth; 
and the senator, Smith. As might be 
expected the presentations vary in merit 
and interest but, with one exception, are 
thoughtful and scholarly essays which, 
although delivered orally, are even more 
effective in print. The exception is the 
lecture by Senator Smith which, although 
an interesting account of the experiences 
of a world traveler, contains little that is 
relevant to the subject. 

In a review of this nature it is impos- 
sible to convey much of the content of 
the addresses. Mr. Lord finds in the 
institution of the public library a potent 
force for maintaining the ideals as well 
as the ideas of democracy. Mr. Booth 
points out that the study of biography 
and a consequent appreciation of the 
views of others is an excellent way to 
discern moral values although his 
apparent denial of the possibility of 
universals in the field of morals may 

ive rise to some dissent. Mr. Northrop 

iscerns in the new knowledge of the 
relation of moral man to nature a pos- 
sible reunion of the humanities and 
natural science. Senator Smith finds it 
a good thing to meet and talk with the 
political leaders of other nations. 

Perhaps because of mutual interest in 
the subject-matter this reviewer found 
Mr. Mathews’ contribution to be the 
most significant of the lectures. The 
author has long been known by his 
colleagues in law schools for his intense 
conviction that the moral responsibility 
of the professional man must recog- 
nized and that means must be found for 
making students in the professional 
schools responsive to this need. Although 
approaching the problem from the stand- 
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int of the lawyer, Mathews recognizes 
lly that the set ao can be found only 
through an interprofessional approach. 
His literate but easily comprehended 
style and his subtle humor make this 
lecture a joy to read as it was also a jo 
tohear. His comments deserve thoroug 
consideration by all those interested 
in professional education. 
ypographically, this small volume 
lives up to the high standards character- 
istic of the University of Pittsburgh 
Press. From the standpoint of substance 
it deserves far more attention than it is 
likely to receive. 
Cuarces B, Nuttine 
The Buhl Foundation 
Pittsburgh, Pennsyloania 


A Short Review 
StupIEs IN UNDERGRADUATE Epvu- 
caTion: Descriptions or Some 

LEGE AND University ProcGRams.” 

New York: The Asia Society, Inc. 

(18 East soth Street), 1957. 29 pp. 

(Mimeographed). 

The die of seven schools are 
described in this report, the Universit 
of Arizona, Columbia College, Hill 
Center, St. Paul, Minnesota (a co- 
operative enterprise of the Hill Reference 
Library and four colleges in St. Paul), 
State Teachers College, New Paltz, New 
York, the University of Rochester, Syra- 
cuse University, and Western College 
for Women. 

The lack of source material for the 
study of Asian civilization is mentioned 
in most of the data submitted. Several 
textbooks are being written to fill this 
gap. A three-volume compilation is 

ing assembled at Columbia of trans- 
lations of the writings of leading thinkers 
in Japan, India, and China. Mimeo- 

aphed material is being prepared and 
ibraries are strengthening heir resources 
in the Asian area. At Western College 
for Women this study is being linked with 
conducted tours abroad and with the 
“junior year abroad” plan. At Rochester 
a lecture series supplements the course. 

The Preface states that 40 per cent of 
our educational institutions on the col- 
lege level are offering no appreciable 
opportunities for the study of Asia. In 
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reading this pamphlet one is made aware 


of how meager is the nning in the 
other 60 per cent of cay 0 


Sputniks and the Educational 
Crisis in America 
THOMAS N. BONNER 

[Continued from page 184} 


greatest and most important challenge 
we have in the classroom. If we 
continue to make our natural leaders 
in science, politics, and the arts 
self-conscious and even ashamed of 
their abilities, as we never have with 
athletes and showmen who stand out 
from the crowd, we are doomed as a 
free people. Brains and not bricks 
are what we need more of on both 
sides of the desk in today’s schools. 
We can never achieve democracy in 
our schools and colleges unless we 
educate the leaders who will guide and 


preserve our democracy. 
[Vol. XXIX, No. 4] 


A Theory on the Self-Sup- 
porting Academic Institution 


EDWARD F. COOKE 
[Continued from page 195] 


driac audience and featuring our own 
doctors and dentists; specially filmed 
series such as “‘Girls at Goucher,” 
“Stalwarts of Siwash,” “Women of 
Wheaton”; testimonials from campus 
queens and distinguished scientists 
(Professor Atom wanted to know?). 
These are but a few suggestions of the 
way in which the twentieth-century 
university could put across its point. 
In the last analysis, the academic 
institution, having a corner on the 
brains in the nation, necessarily will 


CONTINUATIONS 


find solutions to these and the other 
problems as they occur. 

There is one small point that has 
not been discussed as yet. Simply 
stated our theory is actually a 
Frankensteinian monster. Formu- 
lated to achieve economic salvation 
for faculties and institutions, it is 
susceptible to perversion to the point 
where the former may end up worse 
off than they now are. 

As quickly as the “vice-president 
for finance” is released his plush 
office is taken over by the new “vice- 
president for sales” (formerly the 
placement officer). As fund raisers, 
idea men, development directors are 
let go, counselors, advisers, book- 
keepers, and expediters are hired. 
Public relations, though important 
under the old régime, becomes all 
powerful under the new system. 
Where a faculty member could reason 
with the Athletic Department con- 
cerning a student’s marks, under the 
new plan the front office will no 
longer tolerate a slow down in produc- 
tion. In any event, under the old as 
well as the new system, the trickle- 
down theory of economics still applies 


to faculties. 
[Vol. XXIX, No. 4] 


Teaching Fact and Value 


JOHN T. GOLDTHWAIT 
[Continued from page 202) 


know what sort of language is used to 
express value judgments directly, the 
teacher will receive more nearly the 
kind of answer he wants when asking 
“What are the most important values 
in which Hardy” (for example) 
“believes?” The present suggestion 
is a beginning, only, to a thorough 
understanding of the fact-value dual- 
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ism which runs through men’s thought, 
and consequently through literature, 
as the powerful current which gives 
direction to everything that enters the 
stream. Its use may indeed arouse 
discussion of some tough philosophical 
problems, but no more of them surely 
than normally arise in the discussion 
of literature; and at any rate it 
provides a vocabulary in which philo- 
sophical questions can be discussed, 


rather than begged. 
[Vol. XXIX, No. 4] 


Meeting Democracy’s Chal- 
lenge to Higher Education 


By EDMOND L. VOLPE 
[Continued from page 208] 


“great” men and women the nation 
and the world require. 

Limiting the junior college to a two- 
year program might not be feasible 
in all institutions, and there is no 
reason why the program could not 
easily be expanded for those who are 
not up to the requirements of the 
senior college. As the public attitude 
toward liberal-arts studies changes— 
with the help of the reorganized 
university—the demand for a four- 
year school of this type would un- 
doubtedly warrant its establishment. 
Its degree would rank higher than 
those of the professional schools but 
lower than the senior-college degree. 

A university junior college would 
require, certainly, no radical reorgani- 
zation in the present structure of the 
university; it would merely co-ordi- 
nate and facilitate the whole process 
of expansion now taking place, and 
at the same time prevent the univer- 
sity from becoming nothing more than 
an aggregate of vocational schools. 
The plan sketched in general terms 
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would, I believe, allow the university 
to fulfill its obligations to the many 
young people of the nation who will 
very soon be seeking advanced educa- 
tion and, at the same time, allow it 
to preserve, even raise, its standards 
in the liberal-arts college. The plan 
would permit the  universities— 
publicly or privately supported—to 
continue to grow and still preserve 
their integrity; it would effectively 
meet the challenge democracy has 


thrust upon the American university. 
[Vol. XXIX, No. 4] 


Counseling Overseas Students 
LOUIS P. CAJOLEAS 


[Continued from page 212] 


of other lands—not only to under- 
stand these “‘parts”’ of the world, but 
also to gain new insights into the 
relationship of the parts, toward 
developing broader understanding of, 
identification with, and loyalty to the 
world community as a whole. If 
cross-cultural education is a “‘recip- 
rocal process of learning,” Americans 
are faced with the same challenge. 
Counseling overseas students, then, is 
a mutual learning experience, shared 
by human beings who are different 
and yet the same, and who are richer, 


having shared. 
[Vol. XXIX, No. 4] 


With the Technicians 
[Continued from page 220) 


Cooperative English Test, and the 
Cooperative General Culture Test. 
This battery yields percentile scores 
on fourteen different subtests. Miss 
Meccia attempted to measure the 
difference between the group that 
was graduated and those who volun- 
tarily dropped out. The grand mean 
of the combined tests of those who 
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were graduated in terms of percentile 
was 40 and the grand mean of the 
voluntary dropouts was 28.6. A com- 
parison of the two groups in terms of 
the tests and the subtests at the s—per 
cent level of confidence was deter- 
mined. The differences were signifi- 
cantly in favor of the graduating 
group with the exception of two 
subtests—Mechanics of Expression of 
the Cooperative English Test and the 
Fine Arts Test in General Culture. 
The greatest differences were found 
in the Social Science and the History 
tests. 


Editorial Comments 
[Continued from page 227] 


each over a period of several years. 
He grows up with these subjects. 
Mathematics, for example, is not a 
block of material to be learned in a 
semester or two, but a growing body 
of concepts, understandings, and skills 
developed over many years. What- 
ever the shortcomings of these Euro- 
pean schools in developing well- 
rounded persons and citizens, they 
have been notably successful in pro- 
viding intellectual training of a high 
order. 

Until careful, controlled experimen- 
tation can be carried out, we probably 
shall be uncertain as to the wisdom 
and effectiveness of the intensive as 
compared with the extensive or con- 
ventional college curriculum. Perhaps 
there is no final answer to the ques- 
tion. In view of the history of Hiram 
College, however, we can be pretty 
sure of one thing: this college will 
continue to be a live institution and 
to make an important contribution 
to American higher education. 


R. H. E. 
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Readability is a new field, rich in research and potential applications. Mrs. 
Chall traces its beginnings in early vocabulary studies and surveys of reading 
interest, and she follows through related areas to the development of read- 
ability formulas. She tells of many uses of readability techniques in deter- 
mining the difficulty of elementary- and secondary-school textbooks, devising 
materials for adult readers, appraising the readership of newspapers. 


Mrs. Chall, also, has drawn upon a wide range of materials. She has included 
a number of tables, reproduced from other studies. Since these tables are 
in psychological and educational magazines, often difficult of access, the 
inclusion of them has made this an excellent reference book. 


Particularly valuable are the interpretations which Mrs. Chall gives of the 
factors which affect the understanding of the written text and the criteria 
which are useful in predicting or controlling its difficulty. xiv-++202 pp. 
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Can We Teach Human Relations? 
If So, Is the Result Permanent? 


This monograph gives some of the answers in the context of a large 
industry that runs a Central School for supervisors. After two weeks at 
School the foremen in the groups studied were more human-relations oriented 
than previously, but when they went back to the home plant they lost all 
this. Further study indicated that the critical factor was the “climate” 
to which they returned. If the boss showed less consideration of subordinates, 
the supervisor did likewise regardless of the Central School. While formal 
human-relations training may teach the correct answers, in actual operation 
it is the climate that counts. Perhaps the wrong people are getting the 
training. Educators might well look around their own houses and see if 
something analogous is operating there. 
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